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THE WAR AT PARIS. 

We give in this number of the Weekly sev- 
eral illustrations of the civil war now raging in 
and around Paris. One on this page represents 
the barricades erected by the Red Republican 
insurgents in the Place de Clichy, with some 
cannon and a tree of liberty planted near the 
statue. 
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The illustration on page 436 shows the defeat 
of the insurgents at the bridge of Neuilly on the 
2d of April. They had occupied Puteaux (a 
pleasant village on the slope of Mont Valérien), 
Courbevoie, with the large barracks there, and 
the bridge of Neuilly. The outposts of the 
Versailles army, under command of General 
Vinoy, occupied ground immediately contigu- 
ous. The Reds had strongly barricaded the 





bridge of Neuilly and loop-holed the barracks at | 
Courbevoie, situated at the end of a long ave- 
nue forming an angle with the Avenue de Neuil- | 
ly, and leading to the Rond-point de Courbevoie, | 
whither the statue of the first NaroLEon was 
removed some years ago from the Place Ven- 
déme. The body of troops from Versailles 
sent by General Vinoy to act against the insur- 
gents, not above 3000 strong, marched at day- 
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light ; but a second body, in support of the first, 
numbering 10,000 men of different arms, start- 


| ed from Satory about an hour later, and remain- 


ed in reserve a short distance in rear of the at- 
tack. The attack was made about ten o'clock in 
the morning, and after a severe engagement the 
Red Republicans fled back across the bridge, and 
took shelter behind the ramparts on each side of 
the Porte Maillot. On page 432 will be found 
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| ‘ . 
an illustration representing the announcement of 
| a decree by the Red Republican government, 
q . : or Commune, at the Hotel de Ville. 
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t@ In the SUPPLEMENT to thig Number of Han- 
ter’s Werury our readers will find a very striking 
Poem, entitled 

“ICE AND COAL,” 
with five illustrations by Tuomas Nast and Sou Eytiner; 
* another installment of “‘Mxmortes,” giving deligh(ful 
reminiscences of Tuomas Hoon, with five illustrations ; 
a@ second ¢hapter of Mrs. Lixton’s interesting story, 
“Topnuntens’ at Loantn’ Heap ;” @ beautiful Spring 
Picture; an tlustration of Camp Lire on THE PLAtNs; 
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4 : and other attractive features. 

i. f 2 Cuanies Reaper's new Story, “A TrRRIBLE 
a) Temptation,” is one of the most thrilling and powerful 
At} productions of this eminent master of fiction. It was 
ny commenced in Harper's Weexcy for March 1, and is 
id continued in the present Number. 
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ROME AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


YARDINAL BELLARMINE said that-the 
) Pope “hath a full power over the whole 
. world, both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs, 
and that to question it was a detestable heresy.” 
Pope Paut the Second told the embassador of 
Queen Exizabetu that ‘‘ England was held in 
fee of the apostolic see,” and Pope Pius the 
Fifth assumed to excommunicate and depose 
her. This was the Gregorian theory of the scope 
of ecclesiastical power. From the premises of 
the Roman Church it is strictly logical. And 
although within the last century the claim has 
been relaxed by certain Romish universities, 
' and was even proscribed by Pope Pius the 
Sixth, the order to which BELLARMINE be- 
longed, the Jesuits, has never relinquished the 
hope and the purpose of declaring it again: 
and when its ascendency in the Church was se- 
cured it called the Gicumenical Council and 
proclaimed the Papal Infallibility. 

The essential absurdity of the declaration in 
view of the history of the Church is shown, in- 
‘ deed, in this, that if the Pope as Pope be infal- 
| lible, he has always been so, as the infallibility 
: does not begin with Prus the Ninth. But if he 
has always been so, the Church must have be- 
lieved it and taught it. Yet,as Archbishop Pur- 
ceL said in the Council, “ Every one knows 
that the Council of Lyons, after the Council of 
Florence, examined the question of the Pope’s 
infallibility, but they did not see their way 
through: they could not find sufficient evi- 
dence in Scripture or tradition to define the 

personal, independent, separate, absolute infal- 
' libility of the Pope; therefore they laid the 
question aside.” And in 1788 the great Rom- 
ish universities of the Sorbonne, Louvain, 
Douay, Alcala, and Salamanca expressly de- 
clared that it was no matter of faith to believe 
the Pope infallible. But the Jesuits carried 
their point. It might be absurd, but it was 
logical, and it was desirable. Moreover, when 
it was promulgated, absurdity would be no im- 
peachment of it, for a true ecclesiastical faith 
absorbs the incredible. ‘The Papal Infallibility 
was proclaimed, and the Roman Pontiff was re- 
stored to the position which BELLARMINE had 
claimed for him. 

But the position of the Roman Church is ex- 
traordinary. Within the year in which the 
civil power of the Pope was declared he was 
removed from that power by members of his 
own communion. In his own political capital 
—in Rome itself—the Government, composed 
of his fellow-churchmen, proposes the separa- 
tion of church and state. In Austria the Gov- 
ernment, also of his own Church, has forbid- 
den the priests to meddle with the schools, and 
it rebuked the Pope when he protested. The 
greatest theologian and divine of the Church, 
Dr. D6OLL«INGER, and its greatest orator, Father 
Hyacintur, have each protested against the 
decree of infallibility. The King of Bavaria, 
a Roman Catholic, has signified his sympathy 
with Dr. DéLLinceR;-and Baron Von Sraur- 
FENBERG, a delegate from Bavaria in the Ger- 
man Parliament, also a Roman Catholic, states 
that the Bavarian Constitution distinguishes 
between purely religious and purely secular con- 
cerns, and says that before long the question may 
be asked which is the true Catholic Church ? 

But the most striking fact of all is that, while 
the most vigorous protest against the action of 
the Vatiean Council, virtually claiming for the 
Pope the civil allegiance of every member of 
his Church in the world, proceeds from Roman 
Catholics in the European monarchies, the most 
unanimous and servile acquiescencein it is found 
among the Romanists of the American repub- 
lic. This acquiescence is so complete that they 
have, with one exception in the priesthood, and 
he was peremptorily silenced, bitterly de- 
nounced the peaceful revolution igfome which 

~ has placed the Government in the hands of the 
SP Romans. And still more significant and im- 
portant is the fact that the political party in this 
cquutry which claims by its name, Democratic, 
to be peculiarly the party of the people, allies 
itself with this Roman Catholic element, and it 
is because of this alliance that Father Hacx- 
mE and the Mr. Parton mentions 
cueariah the hopes of the 
their Chmpeh im thie country—« y 
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which would necessarily be the overthrow of 
free popular government. In 1800 the Roman 
Catholics were about one-seventeenth of the 
whole population. In 1870 they were one-sixth. 
In 1900 they hope to be one-third. 

This population is mainly of foreign birth, or 
of one or two removes. It has necessarily no 
strong American feeling. It is, with signal 
and admirable exceptions, an ignorant and su- 
perstitious population. It is compact and obe- 
dient to ecclesiastical leaders. Those lead- 
ers truly say with Byron, although in another 
sense, “<Q Rome, my country!” They live for 
one object—the supremacy of their Church, 
They understand the methods of acquiring and 
maintaining it. Their purpose is relentless ; 
their vigilance unsleeping. A political party, 
therefore, which, like the Democratic, has sus- 
tained itself upon ignorance, class hatred, and 
prejudice, steadily disregarding the moral law 
and the American doctrine of liberty, finds this 
rapidly increasing multitude exactly suited to 
its purposes. It has, as a class, no American 
instincts, little intelligence, and all the passions 
of ignorance; and by pandering to its desires 
the party can secure its vote. Hitherto the 
political policy of this Church in this country 
has been the assault upon the public school sys- 
tem. Wherever that has been made, it has 
been made by the Democratic party, and, as 
the consideration of that and other favors, that 
party has had the Roman Catholic vote. 

This is a fact too conspicuous and significant 
to be disregarded. The success of the Demo- 
cratic party would be that of the Roman Catho- 
lie policy in this country; for the party could 
not safely alienate the Roman vote, while it 
could be retained only by the strictest obedi- 
ence to ecclesiastical dictation. So true is this 
that there can be no question if the Roman in- 
terest demanded that, pending the overthrow 
of the school system in this State by Democratic 
aid, the schools in this city, now wholly under 
Democratic control, should be supplied with his- 
tories satisfactory to that interest, they would be 
furnished. The dependence of the Democratic 
party at this moment is upon the Ku-Klux feel- 
ing both in the Northern and Southern States, 
and upon the Roman Catholic vote. Let every 
American citizen consider what that implies. 








LEGAL TENDER. 


Tue resumption of specie payments at the 
earliest period compatible with prudence can 
be effected only through the instrumentality of 
Congress, accompanied with the cordial con- 
currence of the whole people, and not by vir- 
tue of what has very properly been called 
‘*court-made law.” And it is very apparent 
that the failure of Congress to be prompt in 
this duty, and the fear that still longer delays 
may occur, have had much to do with the ap- 
proval expressed in some quarters with the de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States against the constitutionality of the Le- 
gal Tender act, although many of those who 
approve the decision claimed in all the stages 
of the mighty conflict through which we lately 
passed that the benefits of the measure during 
that struggle were second in importance only 
to the action of our forces in the field. It 
may be very convenient, under some aspects 
of the case, to enjoy the advantages of the act 
in war, and then, after it has performed es- 
sential service, and when all danger is over, 
have it declared illegal ; but a solemn decision, 
acquiesced in by the country, that there is no 
power to pass such an act, however necessary 
it may be for the purposes of the conflict, strips 
the government of one of the most important 
means of warfare and defense used by modern 
nations. 

Such a decision produces other and serious 
disadvantages. The legal tender currency has 
been employed now for over nine years. The 
vast indebtedness of the people has been ad- 
justed in it, so far as it has been adjusted, and 
it will be perilous to have the foundations of 
all that has been done disturbed by a harsh de- 
cision. Judgment has already been rendered 
in a State court to recover the difference be- 
tween gold and currency, on the ground that 
the payment was accepted in currency, when, 
had the decision in the legal tender case been 
announced, it might have been demanded in 
gold. ‘To what extent the decision will pro- 
duce damage of this character, if not reversed, 
it is difficult to say. It opens the door to end- 
less litigation and uncertainty. The judgment 
that there was no constitutional power to make 
the act applicable to contracts existing at the 
time of its passage strikes at the whole princi- 
ple of the act. There were no other debts at 
the time except existing debts, and if they 
were not included in the description, “ail 
debts” used in the act, how easy is it to go a 
step further, and say that the language could 
not have been intended to apply to those which 








had no existence—that is to say, to subsequent 
debts, Thus ‘Act. Would be utterly ‘vpid, 
and the whole busipess.end industry of "the 
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like an adequate supply, constitutes the most 
imposing ground for satisfaction with the recent 
attitude of the Court. If there is no power, in 
the emergency of war, when the precious met- 
als are hoarded and expelled, to make the 
money of the government a legal tender, the 
life of the nation will always be exposed. A 
government without the power of self-preserva- 
tion ought scarcely to be called a government. 

When the example of France and England 
—great, opulent, proud, and experienced na- 
tions—is referred to in support of the legal 
tender policy, the answer is that they are not 
governed by a written constitution. To this 
we say that the exercise of this power is no- 
where, in terms or in effect, prohibited in our 
Constitution. On the contrary, by the constant 
and repeated practice of modern nations, it has 
become a recognized and an essential power in 
war; and it therefore follows that in granting to 
Congress unlimited war powers, this particular 
power is granted. The specific grant of power 
to declare war, and to raise and support armies, 
and to provide and maintain a navy, is follow- 
ed by the authority to pass all laws which may 
be ‘‘necessary and proper” for the purpose ; 
and what can be more necessary and proper than 
to provide this description of money when no 
other can be reached, and to meet foreign na- 
tions with measures like those to which they 
resort? War is the collection together of all 
the men and means at the command of a coun- 
try, and directing them with skill and effect 
against those of the enemy. It would be folly 
to place limitations upon Congress in war which 
foreign nations do not impose upon their legis- 
latures ; and it is not the Constitution, but only 
the Court, peculiarly constituted for the mo- 
ment and not full, which undertook to cripple 
the government in this manner. 

If the old apothegm, that in war the laws are 
silent, had been changed to express the true situ- 
ation in war, its language would have been that 
at such a time the laws of war supplant those of 
peace. The Constitution contains numerous 
proofs of this condition. It restricts Congress 
from suspending the writ of habeas corpus un- 
less when, in times of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety requires it ; declares that soldiers 
shall not be quartered in any house in time of 
peace without the consent of the owner, nor in 
a time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law; and that no person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment 
of the grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land and naval forces or in the militia when 
in actual service in time of war or public danger 
—one rule for war and another and different 
one for peace. 

These limitations upon the previous broad 
grant of war powers imply that the particular 
powers might be exercised if not forbidden. 
The framers of the Constitution, while on this 
subject of restriction, omitted to restrict as to 
legal tender, although the colonial govern- 
ments in the war with England had frequently 
exercised that authority. The omission, with 
this recent example before them, shows that 
they did not intend that the war power should 
be shorn of a feature so necessary to success. 

The omission to embrace the general govern- 
ment in the restrictions put upon the States is 
equally significant. The Constitution prohib- 
its them from making any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts, or 
from passing any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts. The point frequently made that 
this, in effect, restricts the general government, 
is easily answered, for in the same clause they 
are also restricted from exercising other powers 
which are universally admitted to belong to the 
general government ; and if the argument were 
good in the former case, it would be good in 
the latter; besides, it was competent for the 
convention to have embraced Congress in the 
restriction in specific terms, and it forbore to 
do so, 

The harmony of the Constitution is complete 
in these respects, and it may therefore be fairly 
claimed that the Republican party during the 
war, instead of acting in violation of the Con- 
stitution under the theory that in war the laws 
are silent, acted within its scope in pursuance 
of the true theory, that the laws of war sup- 
plant many of those of peace. 


VERSAILLES AND PARIS. 


In a letter to the London Times M. Guizor 
speaks a word for his country, from which he 
has been an exile for twenty-three years. He 
asks every body to remember that Paris had 
just ceased to be the citadel of the honor of all 
France when the present insurrection began, 
and that no other part of the country has seri- 
ously sympathized with the Parisian movement, 
but that France has remained faithful to the 
government which it had just established in the 
National Assembly. Then he says that it was 
only natural that the Verggilles authorities 
should pause before attacking the capital, that 
Paris itself, with gil France,, the con- 

. . Bat, heving once begun 
the attack, he hopes-and believes that the na- 
tional authority will push vigoreusly and swiftly 
to a opmplete victery. M. Gutror’s object ev- 
idently is to paitiate, or even to justify, the delay 











___ [Mar 13, 187), 
of the Versailles Government, The Policy that 
he supposes, however, could hardly have }, 
the reason of the delay in resisting the iineeee 
tion, Delay under such circumstances has ~ 
one effect. It encourages the enemies and de. 
presses the friends of the rightful authority, 
M. Turers is not a sentimentalist, and his - 
tack was delayed, undoubtedly, because of a 
want of troops and of leaders, and of confide : 
in those that he had. = 
But the main fact mentioned by M. Guizor 
that the trouble is virtually confined to Pose 
certainly significant. The contest js between 
Paris and France. The country is undoubted- 
ly weary of the overshadowing centralization 
which has been so unquestioned that the inhab- 
itants of Paris really suppose that they are the 
rightful rulers of France. In ‘‘'The Besieged 
Resident in Paris,” by Mr. H. Lasovcuers 
just published, there is as vivid a revelation of 
Parisian character as was ever made. It is a 
work of the shrewdest observation and the most 
penetrating humor, and is a wonderful picture 
of the utter folly and want of veracity which 
characterize the ‘centre of civilization.” A 
decisive triumph of the Versailles Government 
which is that of all France, will, therefore, nw 
of the utmost importance in two ways: it will 
show that Paris is not France, and that the 
“red republic,” which is but another name for 
the terror, is not so invincible as has been sup- 
posed. When that nightmare is laid there wil] 
be hope for France. Nor could any well-wisher 
to the country ask more than that, in such 
contest, anarchy should be represente’ wy 
‘* General” CLUsERET. , 
The victory of the Versailles Government wil! 
have this further good result, that it will enable 
the people of France to determine their own 
government, instead of having it imposed upon 
them by Paris. The Count of Paris recently 
said that if he were called to the head of France, 
he should go over with the British Constitution 
in his pocket. ‘‘Then he'll soon join me here!” 
grimly remarked Lours NaPo.eon when he was 
told of it. M. Guizor tried the British Con- 
stitution in France as much as circumstances 
permitted ; and it was M. Turxrs who said— 
what has become the formula of the British 
monarchy—the king reigns, but he doesn't 
govern. But the essential fact in that Consti- 
tution, that the Parliament represents the really 
governing class, was not the fact in France, so 
that M. Guizor and his king were obliged to 
leave very hastily. Thus far there are no 
signs of any considerable number of persons in 
France who comprehend the republican prin- 
ciple, so that a republic is extremely doubtful. 
Those who call themselves republicans are the 
most despotic and intolerant of Frenchmen. 
Indeed, the present deplorable situation is due 
to their inability to understand that the first 
condition of a republican government is im- 
plicit respect for the national will legally de- 
clared by the majority. 


“A GLAD WELCOME.” 
Ex-Governor Vance, of North Carolina, 
who was a very active rebel, and who, not hav- 
ing professed acquiescence in the result of the 
war, was therefore elected by the Democrats 
Senator in Congress, wrote a letter to the 
Tribune some time since, in which he said that 
immigrants into his State would be welcomed 
gladly, and would be as safe as they would be 
‘*any where on earth.” In that faith, but be- 
fore the letter of the ex-Governor was written, 
Mr. H. C. Luce, in the winter of 1869, went 
with some friends and settled in Western North 
Carolina, near Charlotte. They established 
iron-works, spending, of course, a great deal 
of money, employed hundreds of poor whites 
and poorer blacks, opening up markets, and 
doing precisely what North Carolina needs to 
have done. They took no part in polities, and 
asked for no office, but being seven miles from 
any town or regular church or school, at the 
request of some of their colored laborers they 
opened a Sunday-school for both blacks and 
whites. Admiral W1tKes’s rich plantation 
was near by, and he and his family were ” 
educating the people, and built a little chur ‘ 
to which they invited a clergyman, who hac 
been a rebel soldier. The colored workmen 
of the Admiral were attacked and whipped, 
their school-books and Bibles were burned, and 
the clergyman was warned to leave or he would 
be murdered. , 
Those who know Admiral WILKES can judge 
whether he was likely to permit any thing that 
could be considered unfairly exciting, and a 
Luce’s veracity is amply attested. The result 
of the atte at civilization was the appes! 
ance of the Ke -Klux, and the consequent ter 
ror, scourgings, and burnings. Mr. Luck a 
self was menaced with mobbing, as inciting the 
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be taught together, and that politics should be | really observed the landscape, and I know there- 
pee ry fore perfectly well that he can not tell whether 


This barbarism, which is the work of South- 
ern Democrats, and which indefinitely delays 
real reconstruction, is sustained by the Northern 
Democratic press, which sneers at the Ku-Klux 
as a mere hobgoblin, and denies the truth of 
euch tales as this of Mr. Luce. And whether 
the Southern Democracy intends to acquiesce 
in equal rights every body will judge for him- 


self. 





INTERNATIONAL INTOLERANCE. 


A Few years since an intelligent and saga- 
cious Parsee merchant traveling in this coun- 
try said, with a smile, that nothing seemed to 
him more outrageously impertinent than our 
missionary enterprises. “ If I should remain 
among you,” he said, “‘and denounce Chris- 
tianity as a vile and hideous fable, declaring that 
I would teach you the only true and divine re- 
ligion, you would not harm me, perhaps, but 
you would think me very impudent.” And, in- 
deed, nothing could be more courteous than the 
Parsee condescension to the Christian religion, 
which seemed to him a growth of yesterday. 
The question of the real value of missionary 
enterprises to those whom they are intended to 
atiect is, indeed, always open. Sixty years ago 
SypveY SMiTH, writing of British Hindoo mis- 
sions, stingingly said: ‘ Let us ask, too, if the 
Bible is universally diffused in Hindostan, what 
must be the astonishment of the natives to find 
that we are forbidden to rob, murder, and steal 
—we who, in a few years, have extended our 
empire from a few acres about Madras over 
the whole peninsula and sixty millions of peo- 
ple, and exemplified in our public conduct every 
crime of which human nature is capable!” 

This sense of the impertinence of foreign pro- 
tests against native convictions and customs has 
become so intense in China that the Govern- 
ment now demands of the European embassa- 
dors that schools for the education of Chinese 
women shall be closed, that teaching to Chinese 
male subjects any religion but that of Conru- 
cius shall be forbidden, that missionaries shall 
be considered Chinese subjects, and that no 
women shall enter the country as missionaries. 
Of course, as our missionaries teach in China 
by the express permission of treaties, the pres- 
ent conduct of the Government is a direct viola- 
tion of an agreement, and a very serious ques- 
tion immediately arises. Our missionaries have 
the right to persist in their work, and it will be 
the duty of the Government to protect them if 
they are attacked. But it would be a very un- 
gracious business to fight other people because 
they have decided that they would rather not 
listen to our preaching. For we do not claim 
to preach in China upon the general ground 
that we have a right to teach any body and 
every body who wishes to be taught, but only 
because of the permission of the Government, 

Bat if this action of the Chinese Government 
seems to us barbarous, we must, nevertheless, 
be tolerant, because in the very papers which 
announced the fact we read on the same day 
that the American General Council of Crispins 
resolved to resist the immigration into this 
country of Chinese laborers, not preachers, with 
every legal weapon, in order “to procure its 
final destruction, if possible.” If there be such 
warmth of feeling in Christian America against 
mere industrial rivalry, we certainly need not 
go into heroics over the hostility of Confucian 
China to religious rivalry ; for the religious sen- 
tment is the most precious and vital of all. 
However, riots in America against the Chinese 
and massacres in China of Americans are not 
to be tolerated; and if the Chinese Govern- 
ment did not wish foreigners to settle, trade, 
aud teach in China, it should have refused its 
permission. Having granted it, the permis- 
sion can not be summarily revoked at will. 
Bat a survey of the facts may remind us that 
intolerance is not all upon one side. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
By JOHN JONES, A.M. 


As I reach the top of the stately staircase 
aud, stopping to look around, see pictures in 
every direction, my first feeling is of the in- 
dustry and hope and generous aim which they 
all represent. In fancy I see scores of men 
and women who have patiently consecrated 
their youth, their prime, and all their faculties 
to the service of art. I see the small studio, 
the frugal living, the constamt sacrifice, the un- 
Wearied fidelity, the noble endeavor, which 
make the life of the artist certainly as honor- 
able as that of any man. And the pictures 
‘uch I am about to see are not the works of 
4 year, therefore, but the fruit of whole lives ; 
and how many of us who are about to criticise 
a really understand the conditions and 
re of _ or have any other standard 
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my picture of it is good or not, Yet I remark 
that Slasher writes in all the papers. 

If his friendly eye happens to fall upon these 
lines, | know what he will say. He will ask, 
‘*If you are going to be spooney and mealy- 
mouthed about the pictures, how can we ever 
expect to have art in America? If you are 
afraid to tell the truth, if you are afraid to say 
boldly that Boggs’s daubs are worse than ever, 
that Coggs’s show that his darkness of igno- 
rance is, if possible, more Cimmerian, and that 
Doggs’s devotion to the namby-pamby is an in- 
sult to all sensible spectators, how shall we ever 
hope to encourage the development of genius 
and of true art? Look at all this timid con- 
ventionality upon the walls, this poverty of in- 
vention, this shallow sentimentality, How 
nice, and how pretty! Yes, but, great Heav- 
ens! Mr. Jones, was RAPHAEL nice, was TITIAN 
pretty? Go to the Vatican, thou honey-pot! 
Learn of the Stanze, and be wise.” 

Well, but, Slasher, I take pleasure in many 
verses which are not Miltonic nor Shakespearean, 
but which are, nevertheless, as genuine as their 
mightiest line. Here, for instance, is Bouau- 
Ton’s “ Last Rose of Summer,” that little pic- 
ture near Pace’s head of Christ. That seems 
to me an honest, solid, tender, lovely little 
work, ‘The sentiment is simple and sincere: 
pensive, not tragical, but of a very wholesome 
melancholy. I confess it is a little sermon. 
““We all do fade as a leaf.” I think that I 
shall remember it as I remember TEennrson’s 
‘* Break! break! break!” I believe that I shall 
perhaps be the better for it. I praise it, and [ 
heartily commend it to the thoughtful attention 
of every visitor. ‘There are evidently a great 
many things which it is not. There are many 
excellences in painting which are not here. 
But if there were nothing else in the gallery, 
this justifies the Exhibition. To tell you the 
truth, there is, it seems to me, less felicity of 
manipulation than in many of the costly pic- 
tures of the Frenchmen which are now so sought 
—so fashionable, I may say—but it says more 
than most of the Merssonrers and FicHELs 
and®GeExomeEs with which I am acquainted. 
Now the first fair demand upon a picture is that 
it shall say something, as the highest demand 
is that it shall say some great thing well. I 
hope, therefore, that as this says something, I 
am not fostering the namby-pamby nor endan- 
gering the development of American art by 
praising it. 

And near by is the remarkable head of Christ 
by Mr. Pace. There was nevera picture more 
generally and even vehemently condemned. 
But I confess that when some good friend 
asks me if I have seen this or that intolerable 
rubbish of Brownrxe’s which he calls a poem, 
I reflect that the same question has been asked 
about some of his finest works; and as nobody 
doubts that Brownrne is a poet of the most 
masculine genius, if [ read a poem of his which 
I do not understand, [ refrain from calling it 
rubbish. Perhaps the poet understands it if I 
do not. While, as I just said, we fairly de- 
mand of a picture that it shall say something, 
we must also concede that it is possible to be 
conscious that something is really said, although 
not understood, If there is the unmeaningness 
of nonsense, there is also obscurity of thought. 
Read, for instance, Emerson’s song of Nature, 

“Twice have I moulded an image, 

Thrice outstretched my hand, 
Made one of the day, and one of the night, 
And one of the salt-eea sand.” 
The meaning is far from clear. It will seem 
to some, perhaps, nonsense, But does Emrer- 
SON write nonsense ? 

And when I look at this picture, and think 
of the painter—his genius, his skill, his clear 
conception, the masterly works of his that I 
know—I say instinctively I do not understand 
it; but does Pace paint nonsense? ‘Talent, 
like character, stays summary judgment. If 
a combination of circumstances should seem to 
convict Mr. Peter Cooper of picking Mr. 
Stewart's pocket, I should not think Mr. 
Coorer a thief. His character would forbid 
the supposition. ‘There would be some expla- 
nation. And so with this pictare: I decline to 
think it absurd until I understand more about 
it, Slasher declares that it is monstrous, mean- 
ingless, and ridiculous. I remember what used 
to be said about Turner; but he was neither 
unmeaning nor ridiculous for all that. Very 
possibly, indeed, it would appear, upon consid- 
eration and investigation, that this picture fails 
to express the painter’s thought. But in the 
case of a man like Mr. Pace I am more desirous 
of ascertaining what he meant than eager to de- 
clare that he has not adequately expressed his 
meaning. As I look at the picture [ find in it 
much more of Antinous than of Christ, and of 
Antinous without his beauty. 

In Mr. Pacs’s portrait of Wenpett Pait- 
nips there are a striking likeness, masterly 


i most elaborate finish, without 


modeting, the 
sacrifice of breadth and force and firmness, 
and yet I was obliged to go close to the can- 


vas to assure myself that the head was not less’ 


than life-size; and I still can not escape the 
feeling that it is Mr. Pures looking out of a 
by the mere 
. Besides, it is not an: 








imaginative portrait ; and to a truly great por- 
trait imagination is as essential as to a great 
poem. And here— 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE annual meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences was held on the 18th of April last 
in the rooms of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
Washington, and continued in session four days. 
A number of interesting communications were 
presented by eminent savans, abstracts of some 
of which we hope, in time, to lay before our 
readers. A report was presented by the treas- 
urer of the Academy in regard to the BacnE be- 
quest, in which it was stated that its present 
value was about $41,000, invested at six per cent., 
and bringing an income of about $2400 a year. 
It may be remembered by some of our readers 
that Professor A. D. Bacue, the late head of the 
Coast Survey, left his property in trust to the 
National Academy of Sciences, after the death 
of Mrs. Bacue, for purposes connected with the 
advance of science, appointing as special trust- 
ees Professor AGassiz, Professor Peirce, and 
Professor Henry. The precise disposition of 
this fund has not yet been determined upon, 
the bequest having fallen too recently into the 
hands of the society to make it necessary to 
come at once to a conclusion, 





We learn that Messrs. Hurcuinson, Kont, & 
Co., of San Francisco, have purchased all the 
trading posts and goods stations for vessels of 
the Russian American Company in Alaska and 
on the Russian Asiatic coast and islands. Ac- 
cording to the New York Tribune they have con- 
tracted with the Russian government to supply 
the inhabitants of the Kurile Islands, and some 
others, with provisions and medicines from Jan- 
uary next—all of which have hitherto been fur- 
nished by shipping from St. Petersburg. They 
have also leased the Commander Islands, con- 
stituting that portion of the Aleutian chain re- 
tained by Russia under the late treaty, securing 
them for a period of ten years. This gives them 
the entire control of the fur-seal trade of the 
North Pacific, as the fur-seal has, it is said, shown 
some symptoms of leaving the Pribylov Islands 
(St. Paul and St. George), in which event they 
will probably betake themselves to Behring and 
Copper islands, forming the Commander group. 





Reference was made some time ago, under the 
head of ‘‘ Explorations in Florida,’ to the pres- 
ence in that State during the past winter of Dr. 
WILLIAM Stimpson, the well-known naturalist, 
and Secretary of the Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences. This enterprise deserves more than a 
passing notice, in consequence of its magnitude, 
and the thorough nature of the examination 
made of the marine fauna of the Southern coast. 
The work was instituted in the interest of the 
Academy of Sciences of Chicago, and the funds 
supplied by the liberality of Mr. BLaTcHFORD, 
of that city, who accompanied the expedition 
and did all in his power to make it a success. 
A fast-sailing schooner, with three boats and 
seven men, was engaged at Key West, and the 
work began about the middle of February. The 
entire length of the Florida Reef, aad the keys 
from Cape Florida to the Tortugas, a distance 
of two hundred miles, were thoroughly exam- 
ined, and dredging was prosecuted both in the 
reef channel and in the Gulf Stream outside. A 
large collection of fishes was made, including 
some new species, and over fifty species of shells 
were found not hitherto reported from the Flor- 
ida coast, although kuown in the adjacent West 
Indian seas, Large numbers, however, of en- 
tirely new species, both of mollusks and other 
invertebrates, were collected, which will be 
worked out and published at an early day. The 
total amount of collections made filled sixty-two 
barrels and boxes, weighing about three tons. 
The alcoholic series would have been much larg- 
er but for the high price ot alcohol at Key West. 
The collections thus made by Mr. BLATCHFORKD 
and Dr. Stimpson will add greatly to the already 
rich cabinet of the Chicago pean | of Sciences 
—an institution which has assumed a high rank 
among sister establishments. The Academy is 
the fortunate possessor of several nearly com- 
plete skeletons of the mastodon, and has just 
obtained one of an Indian elephant that died 
not long since in the vicinity of Chicago. 

The Governor of Virginia has recently ap- 
pointed Dr. W. B. Bat, of Midlothian, and Dr. 
A. WaLL, of Winchester, Commissioners of 
Fisheries for the State under the act of the Leg- 
islature authorizing the commission. 





Professor THEODORE MEYNERT, in a late num- 
ber of the Memoirs of the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Vienna, presents an elaborate discussion 
of the differences in the structure of the brain 
of man from that of the other mammalia. His 
remarks are too technical for our columns, but 
the general conclusion arrived at is that differ- 
ences exist which are of a fundamental charac- 
ter, and by which even the most closely allied 
anthropoid apes can be distinguished from man. 


The death of Professor Aucustus DE MORGAN, 
one of the most eminent mathematicians of the 
day, is announced as having taken place in Lon- 
don a few weeks ago. 





The ship Onward arrived at New Bedford a 
few days ago, and her captain—PuLVEk—reports 
passing Sunday Island on the passage from Ho- 
noiulu, and states that the volcano near by, re- 
ferred to in a previous number of Scientific In- 
telligence, was at that time three miles long, 
and from three to four hundred feet high. The 
sulphurous vapors extended around to a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. He thinks that 
when the volcano becomes quiet there will be 
a good harbor between it and the main-land, 
where before there has been only an open road- 
stead: The island is in latitude 29° south, and 
in longitude 178° west. _The statement of Cap- 
tain PuLvER, according to the New Bedford 

is corroborated by other witnesses, 
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been two new features of the market of that city 
in the past season. First, the shipment ofa great 
many grouse and quail direct to England, where 
they arrive in about eighteen or twenty days, 
and where they brought good prices; second, 
the canning of prairie-chickens, which has been 
done to the extent of three hundred dozen on 
one single Baltimore order. The cans are made 
large enough to hold a single bird gnd the gravy ; 
and the experiment was so successful that it is 
thought probable it will be continued on a large 
scale in the coming season. The names of about 
seventy firms are mentioned as the larger deal- 
ers In game, while those of the smaller ones are 
not enumerated. The following recapitulation 
of the principal varieties of game, and the ag 
gregate number, weight, and average cost, and 
the sum total of the proceeds, will be scanned 
with interest by our readers: 














Tr - r - _ -—— - — —— 
| . v ] 
| Articles. Number. | - oa } Amount, | 
Buffalo, Ibs. .........| 160,000 | § 07 | $11,200. 
| Antelope, Ibs........| 94,800] — 10 9,430 
| Venison, Ibs. ....... 109,350 | 10 10,985 
j Sl aaa 7,700 08 516 | 
Grouse, doz.......... 42,300 30 149,800 
ls GE sencccess 88,595 2 00 117,190 
Ducks, doz. ........ 63,840 8 00 191,820 
2 as 4,650 | 80 3,720 
a 1,990 | 40 798 
Partridges, doz. ..... 104 40 416 
Snipe, doz......... 1,120} 200 2,240 
Woodcock, doz. ...../ 100 200 200 | 
Pigeons, doz....... 4 83,333 1 2 41,666 
, sR SRE | 1,532 200 3,064 
Rabbits, doz. ........ | 15,362 100 18,360 
Squirrels, doz........ 300 60 180 
Total... $556,350 


The cattle disease continues to spread through- 
out South America, all efforts to resist its prog- 
ress having been unavailing. At the present 
time it is very prevalent in the Southern prov- 
inces of Chili, and in the adjacent country. 

Late advices from Vienna announce the death, 
at an advanced age, of the Chevalier Harpineer, 
so well known for his connection with various 
scientific establishments in that city, and espe- 
cially with the Geologische Reichsanstalt, of which 
he was for many years the head. -Among ob- 
jects of special interest to him were meteorites, 
of which he succeeded in amassing a large col- 
lection for the National Mineralogical Museum. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tr is reported that the Joint High Commission have 
agreed ; oy the — principles of a settlement, 
though the plan has not yet acquired definite form. 
The fisheries, the navigation of the ship-canals, and the 
River St. Lawrence are said to have been considered as 
separate ee but all will be embraced in one 
treaty, including the Alabama claims, to be submitted 
to the Senate at the extra session. 

The city of New Orleans has been threatened by a 
dangerous crevasse in the Mississippi at Bonnet Carre, 
a few miles above. At one time it was feared the city 
would be oy by the waters, which had forced 
a breach in the levee 700 feet wide, and poured over 
the surrounding country with fri ntful velocity. For- 
tunately it found an outlet into Lake Pontchartrain, and 
the danger to the city was averted. The crevasse can 
not be repaired until the river falla. 

Mrs. Fair has been convicted at San Francisco of the 
murder of Colonel Crittenden. Her counsel obtained 
a month’s time to prepare an application for a new 
trial, they having reserved about forty exceptions to 
the rulings of the court. 

Mr. Coleman, whose suit against the New Haven 
Railroad for & brutal assault in ejecting him from the 
train is somewhat familiar to the public, ie about en- 
tering upon the fourth euit—a new trial having been 
zrunted to the road, which had been held to damages. 

n this case, as we understand, there is no personal 
animosity, but Mr. Coleman represents the public, and 
the railroad can not agree to surrender the right to en- 
force its regulations at any cost. Mr, Coleman has 
obtained damages upon the ground of unreasonable 
violence. The conductor called three or four brake- 
men to his assistance, and they put Mr. Coleman out, 
attempting to break his head upon the way. The case 
will be immediately tried. 

On the 27th of April a train on the New Jersey Cen- 
tral Railroad struck one of Barnum’s circus wagons, 
near Cranford, killing three men outright and er. 
ously injuring two others, while a sixth was slightly 
injured. All belonged to the circus. The wagon was 
totally demolished. Two mules were carried over two 
hundred feet and left dead in a heap. The driver's 
body was found seventy-five yards from the crossing. 

The entire community of New York has been great- 
ly excited and shocked by the murder of an estimable 
citizen, Mr. Avery D. Putnam, by a desperado named 
William Foster. It appears that Mr. Putnam inter- 
fered with the scoundrel while insulting two ladies 
riding in one of the Broadway cars in company with 
Mr. Putnam. Foster waited until the unfortunate 
gentleman's back was turned in assisting the ladies to 
alight, when he struck his victim a terrific blow on the 
side of the head with the driver's iron hook, which 
crushed in the skull, causing his death in a few hours. 
It is satisfactory to know that both Foster and the car- 
driver were arrested the same night, and will probably 
be dealt with as mma and condignly as the out- 

ed feelings of the people loudly demand. 

he Hon. James M. Mason, formerly United States 
Senator from Virginia, and subsequently rebel Com- 
missioner in Europe, died on 28th April at hie residence 
near Alexandria, Virginia. 





OREIGN NEWS. 


Great excitement was occasioned throughout En- 
land by an attempt by the government to lay a tax on 
Friction matches. A popular demonstration against 
the impost was prevented by the police ; but the gov- 
ernment, in view of the opposition, ¢ e to with- 
draw the item. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the 25th of April, telegraphed to General Pleasonton 
for information relating to the working of the tax on 
friction matches, and received the intel gence that the 
tax works well here, and realizes to the Treasury 
000,000 annually. 
iene English ministry had a majority of 101 against 
them on a motion to take a portion of the royal forest 
of Epping, near London, for a public park—M@p Giad- 
stone opposing any such interference with the royal 
domains. 
The situation in Paris remains unchanged. Several 
sharp encounters have teken place, but without any de- 
cided result. The Communists complain that their op- 
ponents employ Prussian guns and snitrailleuses. The 
railway companies have paid up the assessments de- 
manded, excepting the Western nee , which, it is 
stated, will be sequestrated. Gen Clugeret has is- 
sued a decree ey 4 army of Sermsene into 
two co for ex Paris, com- 
inanded by Dombro the other, for tuternal de- 
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4 TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE. 
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“THERE SHE FOUND MR, OLDFIELD, AND 
” 


SHOWED HIM THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 





CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

With this bitter reply Wheeler retired precip- | 
itately ; the shaft pierced but one bosom ; for the 
devoted wife, with the swift ingenuity of wom- 
an’s love, had put both her hands right over her 
husband's ears that he might hear no more in- 
sults. 

Sir Charles very nearly had a fit; but his wife 
loosened his neckcloth, caressed his throbbing 
head, and applied eau-de-Cologne to his nostrils. 
He got better, but felt dizzy for about an hour. 
She made him come into her room and lie down; | 
she hung over him, curling as a vine and light as 
a bird, and her kisses lit softly as down upon his 
eves, and her words of love and pity murmured 
music in his ears till he slept, and that danger 
passed. ; 

For a day or two after this both Sir Charles 
and Lady Bassett avoided the unpleasant sub- 
ject. But it had to be faced; so Mr. Oldfield 
was summoned to Huntercombe, and all engage- 
ments given up for the day, that he might dine 
alone with them and talk the matter over. 

Sir Charles thought he could justify; but 
when it came to the point he could only prove 
that Richard had done several ungentlemanlike 
things of a nature a stout jury would consider 
trifles. 

Mr. Oldfield said of course they must enter an 
appearance ; and, this done, the wisest course 
would be to let him see Wheeler, and try to 
compromise the suit. ‘* It will cost you a thou- 
sand pounds, Sir Charles, I dare say; but if it 
teaches you never to write of an enemy or to an 
enemy without showing your lawyer the letter 
first, the lesson will be cheap. Somebody in the 
Bible says, ‘Oh that mine enemy would write a | 
book!’ I say, ‘Oh that he would write a letter 
—without consulting his solicitor.’” 

It was Lady Bassett’s cue now to make light 
of troubles. ‘* What does it matter, Mr. Old- 
field? Allthey wantismoney. Yes, offer them 
a thousand pounds to leave him in peace.” 

So next day Mr. Oldfield called on Wheeler, 
all smiles and civility, and asked him if he did | 
not think it a pity cousins should quarrel before 
the whole county. 

“A great pity,” said Wheeler. ‘‘ But my 
client has no alternative. No gentleman in the 
county would speak to him if he sat quiet under 
such contumely.” 

After beating about the bnsh the usual time, 
Oldfield said that Sir Charles was hungry for 
litigation, but that Lady Bassett was averse to 
it. “In short, Mr. Wheeler, I will try and get 
Mr. Bassett a thousand pounds to forego this 
seandal.” 

ST will consult him, and let you know,” said 
Wheeler. ‘‘ He happens to be in the town.” 

Oldfield called again in an hour. Wheeler 
told him a thousand pounds would be accepted, 
with a written apology. 

Oldfield shook his head. ‘‘Sir Charles will 
never write an apology: right or wrong, he is 
too sincere in his conviction.” 

‘* He will never get a jury to share it.” 

‘You must not be too sure of that. You 
don't know the defense.” 

, — said this with a gravity which did him 
redit. Z 

‘Do you know it yourself?” said the other 
keen hand. 

_ Mr. Oldfield smiled haughtily, but said noth- 

ing. Wheeler had hit the mark. 

" on the-bye,” said the latter, ‘‘ there is anoth- 

yA a Sir Charles assaulted me for 

him” Hf omy = my client. I mean to sue 

ieag» Here is the writ ; will you accept serv- 
you do not make a habit of serving writs 

on gentlemen in person.” 

cheapness I did it on a single occasion, 

to soften the blow —i Seen a ~ clerk.” 

After thie et nstead of sending my clerk. 
we peony - €@ spar, the two artists in law 
ti e each other farewell with every demonstra- 
10n of civility, v1 

4 Charles would not apologize. 

The — filed his declaration. . 
pat : i pleaded not guilty, but did rot 
in libel pee The law allows a defendant 

Plaines Advantage. : 

aintiff joined issue, and the trial was set 








down for the next assizes. 





Sir Charles was irritated, but nothing more. 
Lady Bassett, with a woman’s natural shrinking | 
from publicity, felt it more deeply. She would | 
have given thousands of her own money to keep 
the matter out of court. But her very terror of 
Richard Bassett restrained her. She was al- 
ways thinking about him, and had convinced 
herself he was the ablest villain in the wide 
world ; and she thought to herself, ‘‘ If, with his 
small means, he annoys Charles so, what would 
he do if I were to enrich him? He would crush 
us.” 

As the trial drew near she began to hover 
about Sir Charles in his study,'like an anxious 
hen. The maternal yearnings were awakened in 
her by marriage, and she had no child; so her 
Charles in trouble was husband and child. 

Sometimes she would come in and just kiss 
his forehead, and run out again, casting back a 
celestial look of love at the door, and, though it 
was her husband she had kissed, she blushed di- 
vinely. At last one day she crept in and said, 
very timidly, ‘‘ Charles dear, the anonymous let- 
ter—is not that an excuse for libeling him—as 
they call telling the truth ?” 

‘* Why, of course it is. Have you got it?” 

** Dearest, the brave lady took it away.” 

**The brave lady! Who is that?” 

** Why, the lady that came with Mr. Oldfield 
and pleaded vour cause with papa—oh, so elo- 
quently! Sometimes when I think of it now I 
feel almost jealous. Who is she ?” 

** From what you have always told me, I think 
it was the Sister of Charity who nursed me.” 

** You silly thing, she was no Sister of Chari- 
ty; that was only put on. Charles, tell me the 
truth. What does it matter now ? It was some 
lady who loved you.” 

** Loved me, and set her wits to work to marry 
me to you?” . 

‘*Women’s love is so disinterested—some- | 
times.” 

**No, no; she told me she was a sister of 

, and no doubt that is the truth.” 

** A sister of whom ?” 

** No matter: don’t remind me of the past; it 
is odious to me; and, on second thoughts, rather | 
than stir up all that mud, it would be better not 
to use the anonymous letter, even if you could 
get it again.” 

Lady Bassett begged him to take advice on | 
that; meantime she would try to get the let- 
ter, and also the evidence that Richard Bassett 
wrote it. 

**T see no harm in that,” said Sir Charles; 
*fonly confine your com:iaunication to Mr. Old- 
field. I will not have you speaking or writing to 
a woman I don’t know; and the more I think 
of her conduct the less I understand it.” 

‘There are people who do good by stealth,” 
suggested Bella, timidly. 

** Fiddlededee!” replied Sir Charles; ‘‘ you | 
are a goose—I mean an angel.” 

Lady Bassett complied with the letter, but, 
goose or not, evaded the spirit of Sir Charles’s 
command with considerable dexterity. 





** Dear Mr. OLDFIELD,— You may quess what 
trouble Iamin. Sir Charles will soon have to 
appear in open court, and be talked against by 
some great orator. That anonymous letter Mr. 
Bassett wrote me was very base, and is surely | 
some justification of the violent epithets my dear 
husband, in an unhappy moment of irritation, has 
applied to him. The brave lady has it. Iam 
sure she will not refuse to send it me. I wish I 
dare ask her to give it me with her own hand; but | 
I must not, I suppose. Pray tell her how un- 
happy Iam, and perhaps she will favor us with a 
word of advice as well as the letter. 

**T remain, yours faithfully, 
** Betta Bassett.” 


This letter was written at the brave lady ; and 
Mr. Oldfield did what was expected, he sent Miss 
Somerset a copy of Lady Bassett’s letter, and | 
some lines in his own hand, describing Sir | 
Charles's difficulty in a more business-like way. 

In due course Miss Somerset 
wrote him back that she was 
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WEEKLY. 


**It is one you are particularly welcome to. 
Now run away, and put on your habit. I'll have 
two grooms out; one with a fresh horse for me, 
and one to look after you.” 

**Oh, Charles! Pray don’t make me hunt.” 

**No, no. Not so tyrannical as that ; hang it 


you and all the gentlemen for your cruelty in 
galloping with all those dogs after one poor little 
inoffensive thing, to hunt it and kill it—kill it 
twice, indeed ; once with terror, and then over 
again with mangling its poor little body.” 

**'This is cheerful,” said Sir Charles, rather 
ruefully. ‘* We can not all be angels, like you. 
It is a glorious excitement. ‘There! you are too 
good for this world; I'll let you off going.” 

“Oh no, dear. I won't be let off, now I 
know your wish. Only I beg to ride home as 
soon as the poor thing runsaway. You wouldn't 
get me out of the thick covers if I were a fox. 
I'd run round and round, and call on all my ac- 
quaintances to set them running.” 

As she said this her eyes turned toward each 
other in a peculiar way, and she looked extreme 
ly foxy ; but the look melted away divectly. 

The hounds met, and Lady Bassett, who was 
still the beauty of the county, was surrounded 
by riders at first; but as the hounds began to 
work, and every now and then a young hound 
uttered a note, they cantered about, and took up 
different posts, as experience suggested. 

At last a fox was found at the other end of 
the cover, and away galloped the hunters in that 
direction, all but four persons, Lady Bassett, and 
her groom, who kept respectfully aloof, and a 
lady and gentleman who had reined their horses 
up ona rising ground about a furlong distant. 

Lady Bassett, thus left alone, happened to look 
round, and saw the lady level an opera-glass 
toward her and look through it. 

As a result of this inspection the lady canter- 
ed toward her. She was on a chestnut gelding 
of great height and bone, and rode him as if 
they were one, so smoothly did she move in con- 
cert with his easy, magnificent strides. 

When she came near Lady Bassett she made 
a little sweep and drew up beside her on the 
grass. 

There was no mistaking that tall figure and 
commanding face, It was the brave lady. Her 
eyes sparkled; her cheek was slightly colored 
with excitement ; she looked healthier and hand- 
somer than ever, and also more feminine, for a 
reason the sagacious reader may perhaps discern 
if he attends to the dialogue. 

** So,” said she, without bowing or any other 
ceremony, ‘that little rascal is troubling you 
again.” 

Lady Bassett colored and panted, and looked 
lovingly at her, before she could speak. At last 
she said, ‘‘ Yes; and you have come to help us 

so” 
again. 

** Well, the lawyer said there was no time to 
lose ; so I have brought you the anonymous let- 
ter.” 

**Oh, thank you, madam, thank you.” 

** But I’m afraid it will be of no use unless 
you can prove Mr. Bassett wrote it. It is ina 
disguised hand.” 

‘* But you found him out by means of another 
letter.” 

**Yes; but I can’t give you that other letter to 


have it read in a court of law, because— Do 
you see that gentleman there ?” 
et 


**'That is Marsh.” 

§*QOh, is it?” 

**He is a fool; but I am going to marry him. 
I have been very ill since 1 saw you, and poor 
Marsh nursed me. ‘Talk of women nurses! If 
ever you are ill in earnest, as I was, write to me, 
and I'll send you Marsh. Oh, I have no words 
to tell you his patience, his forbearance, his 
watchfulness, his tenderness to a sick Woman. 





in the country, hunting, at no 
very great distance from Hun- 
tercombe Hall; she would send 
up to town for her desk; the 
letter would be there, if she had 
kept it at all. 

Oldfield groaned at this cool 
conjecture, and wrote back di- 
rectly, urging expedition. 

This produced an effect that 
he had not anticipated. 

One morning Lord Harrow- 
dale’s fox-hounds met at a large 
covert, about five miles from 
Huntercombe, and Sir Charles 
told Lady Bassett she must ride 
to cover. 

** Yes, dear. Charles love, 
I have no spirit to appear in 
public. We shall soon have 
publicity enough.” 

‘* That is my reason. I have 
not done nor said any thing I 
am ashamed of, and you will 
meet the county on this and on 
every public occasion.” 

‘*T obey,” said Bella. 

‘* And look your best.” 

‘*T will, dearest.” 

‘* And be in good spirits.” 

“Must [?” 

$* Fes,” 

‘1 will try. Oh!—oh!—oh!” 

‘Why, you poor-spirited lit- 
tle goose! Dry your eyes this 
moment.” 

“There. Oh!” 

“© And kiss me.” 

‘*There. Ah! kissing you 


is a great comfort.” 








| It is no use—I must marry him; and I could 
have no letter published that would give him 
pain.” 

**Of course not. Oh, madam, do you think 
| Tam capable of doing any thing that would give 
you pain, or dear Mr. Marsh either ?” 

‘** No, no; you are a good woman.” 

** Not half so good as you are.” 

“* You don’t know what you are saying.” 

**Oh yes, I do.” 

“*Then I say no more; it is rude to contra. 
dict. Good-by, Lady Bassett.” 

‘* Must you leave me so soon? Will you not 
visit us? May I not know the name of so good 
a friend ?” 

** Next week I shall be Mrs. Marsh.” 

** And you will give me the great pleasure of 
having you at my house—you and your hus- 
band ?” . 

The lady showed some agitation at this—an un- 
usnal thing for her. She faltered: ‘‘ Some day, 
| perhaps, if I make him as good a wife as I hope 
| to. What a lady you are! Vulgar people are 

ashamed to be grateful ; but you are a born lady, 
| Good-by, before I make a fool of myself; and 

they are all coming this way, by the dogs’ 
| music.” 

‘* Won't you kiss me, after bringing me this ?” 

** Kiss you ?”’ and she opened her eyes. 

“*Tf vou please,” said Lady Bassett, bending 
toward her, with eves full of gratitude and ten- 
derness, 

Then the other woman took her by the shoul- 

| ders, and plunged her great gray orbs into Bella’s. 

They kissed each other. 

At that contact the stranger seemed to change 
her character all in a moment. She strained 
Bella to her bosom and kissed her passionately, 
and sobbed out wildly, ‘*O God! you are good 
to sinners. This is the happiest hour of my life 
—it is a forerunner. Bless you, sweet dove of 
innocence! You will be none the worse, and I 

| amall the better— Ah! Sir Charles, Not one 
word about me to him.” 

And with these words, uttered with sudden 
| energy, she spurred her great horse, leaped the 

ditch, and burst throngh the dead hedge into the 
wood, and winded out of sight among the trees, 

Sir Charles came up astonished. ‘* Why, 
who was that ?” 

Bella’s eyes began to rove, as I have before 
described; but she replied pretty promptly, 
“*The brave lady herself; she brought me the 

| anonymous letter for your defense.” 

‘*Why, how came she to know about it?” 

**She did not tell me that. She was in a 
great hurry. Her fiancé was waiting for her.” 

‘* Was it necessary to kiss her in the hunting- 
field ?” said Sir Charles, with something very like 
a frown. 

| **I'd kiss the whole field, grooms and all, if 

| they did you a great service, as that dear lady 

| has,” said Bella. ‘The words were brave, but the 
accent piteous, 

**You are excited, Bella. You had better 
ride home,” said Sir Charles, gently enough, but 

| moodily. 

| ‘Thank you, Charles,” said Bella, glad to 

escape further examination about this mysterious 
lady. She rode home accordingly. ‘There she 
found Mr, Oldfield, and showed him the anony- 
mous letter. 

He read it, and said it was a defense, but a 
disagreeable one. ‘Suppose he says he wrote 
it, and the facts were true ?” 

** But I don’t think he will confess it. He is 
not a gentleman. He is very.untruthful. Can 

| we not make this a trap tocatch him, Sir? J/e 
| has no scruples.” 

Oldfield looked at her in some surprise at het 
| depth. 

‘* We must get hold of his handwriting,” said 
he. ‘*We must ransack the local banks; find 

his correspondents.” 

‘* Leave all that to me,” said Lady Bassett, in 
| a low voice. 
| Mr. Oldfield thought he might as well please 
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a beautiful and loving woman, if he could; so 
he gave her something to do for her husband. 
‘* Very well; collect all the materials of compar- 
ison you can—letters, receipts, etc. Meantime 
I will retain the two principal experts in London, 
and we will submit your materials to them the 
night before the trial.” 

Lady Bassett, thus instructed, drove to all the 
banks, but found no clerk acquainted with Mr. 
Bassett’s handwriting. He did not bank with 
any body in the county. 

She called on several persons she thought like- 
ly to possess letters or other writings of Richard 
Bassett. Not a scrap. 

Then she began to fear. 
desperate. 

‘hen she began to think. And she thought 
very hard indeed, especially at night. 

In the dead of night she had an idea. She 
got up, and stole from her husband’s side, and 
studied the anonymous letter. 

Next day, she sat down, with the anonymous 
letter on her desk, and blushed, and trembled, and 
Jooked about like some wild animal scared. She 
selected from the anonymous letter several words 
-—** character, abused, Sir, Charles, Bassett, lady, 
abandoned, friend, whether, ten, slanderer,” etc. 

and wrote them on a slip of paper. ‘Then she 
locked up the anonymous letter. Then she 
locked the door. ‘Then she sat down to a sheet 
of paper, and, after some more wild and furtive 
glances all around, she gave her whole mind to 
writing a letter. 

And to whom did she write, think you? 

To Richard Bassett. 

chatieeaaeaallgeaectesiaassia 
CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

‘““Mr. Bassett,—J am sure both yourself and 
my husband will suffer in public estimation, un- 
Jess some friend comes between you, and this un- 
happy lawsuit ts given up. 

** Do not think me blind nor presumptuous ; 
Sir Charles, when he wrote that letter, had rea- 
son to believe you had done him a deep injury by 
unfair means. Many will share that opinion if 
this cause is tried. You are his cousin, and his 
heir at law. I dread to see an unhappy feud in- 
flamed by a public trial. Is there no personal 
sacrifice by which I can compensate the affront you 
have received, without compromising Sir Charles 
Bassett's veracity, who is the soul of honor ? 

** Tam, yours obediently, 
** Becca Bassett.” 


The case looked 


She posted this letter, and Richard Bassett 
had no sooner received it than he mounted his 
horse and rode to Wheeler's with it. 

That worthy’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Capital!” 
said he. ‘* We must draw her on, and write an 
answer that will read well in court.” 

He concocted an epistle just the opposite of 
what Richard Bassett, left to himself, would 
have written. . Bassett copied, and sent it as his 
own. 


**Lapy Bassett,—Z thank you for writing to 
me at this moment, when Iam weighed down by 
slander. Your own character stands so high 
that you would not deign to write to me if you 
believed the abuse that has been lavished on 
me. With you I deplore this family feud. It is 
not of my seeking; and as for this lawsuit, it is 
one in which the Plaintiff is really the Defend- 
ant. Sir Charles has written a defamatory let- 
ter, which has closed every house in this county 
to his victim. If, as I now feel sure, you dis- 
approve the libel» pray persuade him to retract 
tt. The rest our lawyers can settle. 

* Yours very respectfully, 
** RICHARD Bassett.” 


When Lady Bassett read this, she saw she 
had an adroit opponent. Yet she wrote again: 


‘““Mr. Bassett,— There are limits to my in- 
Jluence with Sir Charles. JI have no power to 
make him say one word against his convictiuns. 

** But my lawyer tells me you seek pecuniary 
compensation for an affront. J offer you, out 
of my own means, which are ample, that which 
you seek—offer it freely and heartily ; and I hon- 
estly think you had better receive it from me than 
expose yourself to the risks and mortifications of 
*a public trial. I am, yours obediently, 


‘ “Betta Bassett.” 


**Lapy Bassetr,— You have fallen into a 
very natural error, It is true I sue Sir Charles 
Bassett for money; but that is only because the 
Jaw allows me my remedy in no other form. What 
really brinys me into court is the defense of my 
injured honor. How do you meet me? You say, 
virtually, ‘ Never mind your character: here is 
money.’ . Permit me to decline it on such terms, 

** 4 public insult can not be cured in private. 

“* Strong in my innocence, and my wrongs, I 


‘court what you call the risks of a public trial. 


“‘Whatever the result, you have played the 
honorable and womanly part of peace-maker ; and 
it is unfortunate for your husband that your gen- 
tle influence is limited by his vanity, which per- 
severes in a cruel slander, instead of retracting 
it while there is yet time. 

“Iam, madam, yours obediently, 
** RicHARD Bassett.” 


**Mr. Bassett,—TJ retire from a correspond- 
ence which appears to be useless, and might, if 
prolonged, draw some bitter remark from me, as 
tt has from you. 

** After the trial, which you court and I dep- 
recate, you will perhaps review my letters with 
a more friendly eye. 

** Tam, yours obediently, 
** Beta Bassett.” 


In this fencing-match between a lawyer and a 
lady, each gained an advantage. ‘The lawyer’s 
letters, as might have been expected, were the best 
adapted to be read to a jury; but the lady, sub- 
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tler in her way, obtained, at a small sacrifice, 
what she wanted, and that without raising the 
slightest suspicion of her true motive in the cor- 
respondence. 

She announced her success to Mr. Oldfield ; 
but, in the midst of it, she quaked with terror at 
the thought of what Sir Charles would say to 
her for writing to Mr. Bassett at all. 

She now, with the changeableness of her sex, 
hoped and prayed Mr. Bassett would admit the 
anonymous letter, and so all her subtlety and 
pains prove superfluous. 

Quaking secretly, but with a lovely face and 
serene front, she took her place at the assizes, 
before the judge, and got as near him as she 
could. 

The court was crowded, and many ladies pres- 
ent. 

Bassett v. Bassett was called in a loud voice ; 
there was a hum of excitement, then a silence 
of expectation, and the plaintiff's counsel rose to 
address the jury. 





THE LADY OF THE NORWAY 
LAKE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


TRAVELING in Norway is even still not much 
like traveling in any other country supposed to 
be civilized; and at the time young Adrian Fyfe 
was making his way into the interior of the coun- 
try, now several years ago, it was still more outré 
than at present, when the current of fashionable 
holiday- making begins to set that way, and 
threatens to make the wildest gorge of the 
Norse mountains as familiar to the cockney, the 
Frenchwoman, and the American as Chamouni 
or Zermatt. Adrian Fyfe was a young New 
Englander, of late residing in New York, skilled 
in mines and their engineering ; and he had come 
all the way to ‘* Noroway o'er the faem” for the 
purpose of ‘‘ prospecting,” if one may use that 
word, in the interest of a company of enterprising 
speculators anxious to risk their money on Norse 
minerals. ‘Through the interior of Norway the 
traveler journeys along in a light, small carriage 
called a cariole, which is only adapted practical- 
ly to carry one person, although your guide, a 
servant, or driver does actually have a sort of 
place to cling on to, and, holding by his eyelids, 
may thus accompany you on your way. It is a 
pleasant mode of traveling enough for the tour- 
ist who is hardy, can rough it a little, and can en- 
joy bright, bracing air, magnificent scenery, and 
for hours together almost unbroken solitude. At 
certain distances along every highway are what 
mag be called stations—that is to say, houses, 
very often farm-houses—where relays of horses 
are supplied to the passing traveler. Adrian 
Fyfe was spinning along very briskly this day 
we speak of. The weather was fine; the air 
was delicious; the road ran by roaring streams 
and cascades, under the shadows of mountains, 
less huge indeed than the Alps, but hardly less 
picturesque. He smoked his meerschaum; kept 
his eyes and his mind open for observation and 
enjoyment, and was, indeed, very happy. Adrian 
Fyfe was one of those fortunate people to whom 
the mere sense of existence, and rapid motion in 
a clear air, are all-sufficient for happiness. 

Needless to say that he did not speak two 
words of Norwegian. No race of persons on 
earth contrive to travel so much and know so 
little of the languages of the countries they pass 
through as the Americans. Indeed, the matter 
never seems to trouble them at all: they do not 
appear to be aware that there is any difficulty 
whatever in starting on a long journey through 
the least frequented part of a country they never 
saw before, and of whose language they don’t 
know a syllable. Jpso fucto they are right. 
There is no difficulty to them in such a feat. 
At all events, they manage to do it pretty often. 
Indeed, an American friend, who goes up and 
down th, world more often than most people, so- 
berly argued once with me that there would be 
no use whatever in his troubling himself to learn 
languages. His argument was plausible. He 
was always traveling, he said, and in all manner 
of countries. As he was not a Mezzofuanti, he 
could not possibly learn the languages of all or 
half a quarter of them; and what would be the 
use of his worrying himself about two or three 
languages? They don’t speak French in Japan ; 
the language of Schiller is thrown away on the 
Egyptian fellah ; and what avails it to try Italian 
on the Digger Indian or the Esquimaux? No; 
the true plan, he concisely declared, is to stick 
to your own language, and not bother. 

Adrian Fyfe was not quite so self-reliant as 
all this, and he did actually speak French well 
enough, and German not well enough. Nei- 
ther accomplishment, however, was of much 
avail in the quandary wherein he now suddenly 
found himself plunged. At the last station he 
had got a new companion—a solid and stolid 
young Norseman—to act as driver and guide. 
Few words and not many signs had been em- 
ployed by Adrian at the house while the new re- 
lay of horses was being supplied. The man who 
had accompanied him up to that point was going 
no further; the solid and stolid young Norse- 
man just spoken of took his place, and the car- 
iole soon bowled along again. The journey 
was delightful; and so long as there was but one 
road to be seen, and that lay in a valley between 
a double range of mountains, there was no more 
possibility of losing one’s way than on the pass 
of the 7éte Noire, in Switzerland. But after a 
while the road forked away into two, nay, into 
three distinct branches—one leading right, one 
left, and the third going straight onward. Nor 
were the two diverging ways mere paths which 
the traveler might confidently ignore. They 
were genuine roads, not paths, quite as broad 
as the road on which the cariole now rolled; or, 
rather, halted. Each of the three ways obvi- 








Adrian could not answer. a 

The young Norseman looked at Adrian in- 
quiringly. His countenance was not remarkably 
expressive, but still it conveyed clearly enough 
the simple and natural interrogative, ‘‘ Which 
way?” 

The Norseman had no difficulty in under- 
standing the answer given by Adrian's look of 
surprise and impatient shake of the head. These 
testimonies said plainly enough, ‘‘Z don’t know 
any thing about it—isn’t it your business to 
know ?” 

‘Then the hardy Norseman talked a great deal 
of Norse, and Fyfe talked a great deal of Ger- 
man, and still more of the language of New En- 
gland. The eloquence on both sides did not 
seem to advance matters; and the cariole stood 
still. 

Then the Norseman pointed along one road, 
and uttered, slowly and with interrogative ex- 
pression, a single word; pointed along the sec- 
ond road, and spoke a different word ; along the 
third road, and intoned a third word—evidently 
the names of places to which the roads led; and 
he wanted to know which of the three the Amer- 
ican wished to go to. His difficulty was not 
that he was ignorant of the way to any particu- 
lar place, but that he did not know to what place 
he was expected to conduct his foreign charge. 

And now came the most original and perplex- 
ing part of the business. None of the sounds 
pronounced by the Norseman resembled the 
name of the place to which Adrian was bound, 
and that name he had utterly forgotten! The 
Norseman previously in charge of our puzzled 
youth knew where the latter wanted to go, 
but he had not said any thing about it to the 
Norseman now in possession, assuming, of course, 
that Adrian would tell him. So the present 
Norseman was ready to drive whithersoever he 
was bidden, but the difficulty was that Adrian 
was utterly unable to say where it was his busi- 
ness or pleasure to go. 

The pair looked at each other, talked to or at 
each other, sometimes smiled perplexedly upon 
each other; but they could not mend matters 
thus. The hard and naked fact remained that 
Adrian could not remember the name of the 
place he was anxious to go to. Ingenious trav- 
elers, in such a dilemma—at least such travelers 
as one reads of in books—usually make a draw- 
ing or hieroglyph of some kind on the sand, or 
the snow, or the rock, as the case may be; and 
the other party at once understands the meaning 
of this—sees it at a glance, in fact—and so all is 
right. I doubt whether any craft in picture- 
drawing could have helped Adrian out of his fix. 
He wanted to find a certain village—name for- 
gotten—where lived an Englishman—name un- 
known—whom he was recommended to seek out 
as a person who was believed to have temporarily 
settled in that village for the purpose of studying 
the mineral resources of the place. Make mea 
picture of that! 

Adrian did not attempt any such impromptu 
work of art. He soon made up his mind to the 
clear fuct that it was necessary to do something 
promptly. He might have gone back to the sta- 
tion they had left; but men of his race don’t 
readily think of retreating ; and he had no notion 
of sneaking back and exhibiting himself as a 
ridiculous blunderer. Onward, somewhere, he 
would go. Any road must lead to a village, and 
any village must contain somebody who could 
understand Latin or French or German. So he 
glanced along the three roads, and promptly de- 
cided for that one which, striking away to the 
left, seemed to go deepest among the mountains. 
Such a path would be most likely, he thought, to 
lead him to the person he sought. He pointed 
pepe that way. The hardy Norseman seem- 
ed a little surprised, but Adrian again indicated 
his choice of roads, and this time with a some- 
what impatient gesture, and the cariole went 
quickly on. 

The way grew more and more beautiful, and, 
if possible, more lonely. The traveler went on 
for miles without seeing a human figure. At 
last, as the cariole crawled up to the top of a 
very steep elevation, Adrian saw a valley beneath 
him, and in the wonderfully clear, rarefied at- 
mosphere could discern the smoke of what must 
be a far-off village. As the cariole descended 
the hill he found that between him and the 
smoke lay a broad, bright lake, or tarn, around 
the margin of which the road had to wind. 
When they came nearer to the lake Adrian saw 
a little boat just putting off from the near shore, 
and by a sudden impulse he broke into a loud 
halloo. There was, at least, a chance that who- 
ever was in the boat might be able to assist him 
out of his difficulty. The boat stopped. Adrian 
leaped out of the carriage, and ran down to the 
margin of the pool; and then he saw that there 
was only one person in the boat, and that that 
person was a woman. I doubt whether Adrian 
had read ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake.” If he had, 
the scene before him might have reminded him 
of Loch Katrine, and Ellen Douglas in her skiff. 

The girl, who now rested on her oars to hear 
what our hero had to say, was fair-haired, bright- 
cheeked, blue-eyed. She was dressed in cos- 
tume hardly more pretentious than that of an 
ordinary Norwegian peasant lass ; but her hands 
were not those of a peasant, nor did her look 
and manner, even now as she waited silently, 
seem to belong to the peasant class. ‘ 

Adrian took off his hat, and she bowed quite 
a civilized bow. It might have been a greeting 
in Madison Avenue, New York. 

‘Do you speak German, madam?” our hero 
began, in that language. 

** Yes, Sir,” was the reply; ‘‘ I can speak Ger- 
man tolerably well, ziemlich gut ; but surely. you 
are not a German ?” ‘ 

**No, madam” (still in the same language), 
“T aman American.” 





ously led somewhere. The question was, which . 


“Then why don’t you speak English ?” 


way was Adrian’s? That was just the question 
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This was said in the purest English 3 
bright, gladsome, welcoming seatio. yaad with e 
t was all Adrian could do to — 
from leaping into the boat and nde 
Certainly, as she now looked up at him with hes 
sweet smile, her white teeth, her beaming man 
her sunny hair, she was pretty enough to have 
tempted any one to such a demonstration B 
: . ut 
it was not her youth or her beauty which aroused 
in Adrian Fyfe the pardonable impulse, His 
delight, his gratitude, sprang from the fact that 
she could speak English. Had she been tl 
homeliest old crone in the region, his affectionate 
emotions = have been as ardent—wel] a 
most as ardent. dial 
_ Adrian began the story of his difficulty. The 
girl listened with great interest, and occasional|y 
a somewhat amused expression, until he came 
to mention the fact that he was looking for an 
Englishman who had been residing somewhere 
in that region, and who was supposed to be pro- 
jecting some mining speculation. Then a deep 
shadow came over her clear brow, and she al 
most started, and presently her cheeks flushed 

‘You don’t know his name?” she said, in a 
tone that was sharp and somewhat suspicious, 

**T don’t know his name.” 

‘* Where did you hear of this person” 

Adrian mentioned the nearest considerable 
town. 

‘*Only there? Never before ?” 

‘Never, indeed.” He was quite surprised by 
the change in her manner. : 

“* Was it an Englishman who spoke of him?” 

**Oh no—a Norwegian.” 

** And you only wish to see him because you 
suppose him to have some knowledge of the min- 
erals of this place ?” 

**For that only. I know nothing whatever 
about him; and, on the whole, I wish I had 
never heard of him.” Adrian was a little dis- 
pleased by her words and manner. 

The girl looked for a moment fixedly into 
Adrian’s face. The gaze embarrassed him a 
little, but he met it quietly and frankly, only 
wondering in his own mind what on earth it 
meant. ‘Then she said: 

**You seem a man of truth and honor, Sir, 
and you are an American. You have no sinis- 
ter motive in trying to find out my father ?” 

“*Your father? I never knew—” 

“Yes, it must be my father; there is no one 
else in all this part of the country who could 
have been meant by the description given to 
you. But it surprised me to find any one seek- 
ing him here. My father has come here for sol- 
itude. You have no motive—no unfriendly mo- 
tive—in seeking him?” These last words were 
spoken in a pleading, pathetic tone, quite ditler- 
ent from that in which the girl had previously 
spoken. 

**None whatever—I give you my-honor. I 
don’t ask his name; and as he wishes for soli- 
tude, I shall, of course, not intrude upon him.” 

**Oh, I didn’t mean that he wished for abso- 
lute and perpetual solitude; only he does not 
wish to be found out and visited by his own 
countrymen. You, an American, I know he 
will be delighted to see ; and any thing he knows 
of the minerals of these regions it will give him 
pleasure to tell you. As you have come so far, 
you shall not return without seeing him. Come 
into the boat ; send the cariole round. Oh, you 
must come; I will not be refused. You sha'n't 
go back to America and tell stories of the savage 
inhospitality of Norway.” 

Our American was only too delighted. The 
girl gave some directions to the hardy Norseman 
in his own tongue, and he drove away. Then 
Adrian got into the boat and took the oars, 
ready to row whither she directed him. 

A pleasant row across the lake brought them 
to a creek that looked dark in the shadow of the 
huge overhanging rocks. While crossing, Adrian 
and the girl had been chatting pleasantly, almost 
as if they were old acquaintances. They talked 
chiefly of America, about which she seemed to 
know a good deal, although she had never been 
there, and of which she was anxious to know 
yet more. ; 

They ran ashore, and safely beached the light 
boat. Then they mounted a steep and craggy 
path, and plunged into a pine wood. Deep in 
the wood, and approached by a tolerably broad 
and well-marked path, there was a large open- 
ing, looking wonderfully bright and sunny by 
contrast with the darkness of the wood ; and in 
the opening was a pretty cottage, with a garden 
round it. 

“This is our home,” said the girl; “and 
here is my father.” ; , 

A tall, stately, noble-looking man, with white 
hair, and a large beard, which was still dark, 
came out to meet them. The girl ran toward 
him, and the two talked together for a few mo- 
ments ; then the father came over and welcomed 
Adrian in a manner that was at once friendly 
and courtly. : 

Adrian told his story over again, and the 
elder man listened and smiled. ‘Then they had 
luncheon in the cottage—cold meat and bread 
and honey, and corn-brandy for the two men; 
and after luncheon the father took Adrian for a 
ramble in the woods ; and Adrian found that his 
host was a man of wide and varied knowledge, 
and that he was au courant even of the latest po- 
litical and social events in America. The host 
insisted that Adrian should stay that night at 
the cottage, and Adrian was only too gad 
stay ; and the daughter sang to him and talke 
with him, and the evening passed away delight- 
fully. Next day Adrian rowed her on the lake 
before breakfast ; and, later on, her father beges 
to give him some information about the mine 
of the place; and it seemed that the informa 
tion would hardly be of much use unless it “ - 
supplemented by inspections of this or that neig » 
boring spot. And soour American remained 20 
other day, and another ; and said to himself that 
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before had met so delightful a compan- 
he father, so charming a girl as the 
and that he had never been so happy 
He was in Arcadia. = —. 

.1aity of the existence this father an 
- ree oo te to make for themselves remind- 
“Te touchingly of some dear New England 
ed hold associated with the memories of his 
rer he did not ask, th 
ioyhood. He did not know, he did no , the 
pi is host and hostess, except that the 
name of his . “cc ” ld 
father called his daughter Adela.” He cou 
ogsily see that there was some sort of painful 
~ vetery about their self-exclusion from English 
jife; but he wanted to know nothing more than 
he saw. No true heart could fail to appreciate 
this father and daughter. If ever truth and 
honor and purity were stamped on human faces 
and expressed in human tones, the faces and the 
yoices of this pair made them manifest. 

Adrian’s desire for information about the 
mines of the place seemed to grow by what it 
fed on. He always saw some practical need for 
complying with the invitation of his host to stay 
vet a day longer. So delightful, so poetic, so 
‘iyllic did the whole kind of life appear that 
\drian sometimes almost expected to wake up 
one morning and find himself lying alone in the 
forest, the cottage and its inmates having faded 
hack into that fairy-land to which they belonged. 

But the cottage remained, and the inmates ; 
and it was Adrian Fyfe who had at last to go. 
He could not stay any longer. The summa dies 
had come. : A 

He expressed to his host a wish that they 
might soon meet again. The host shook his 
head and smiled rather sadly. 

“In winter,” he said, ‘‘ we remove into some 
town; I do not yet know where. Perhaps we 
may go into Denmark. Our movements are very 
uncertain. I much wish that my daughter 
would return to society—to London ; but she will 
not leave me. This year will, perhaps, decide 
whether I shall ever see London again. If I am 
not to see it, I will go into yet deeper exile; but 
if I can prevail upon her, she shall not bury her- 
self with me.” 

‘Come to the States,” exclaimed Adrian. 
“With your knowledge and your talents, you 
would make a name and a fortune there.” For 
Adrian assumed that loss of money was in some 
way at the bottom of his friend’s difficulties. 

The elder man only shook his head again, and 
said nothing. 

A few moments after, our hero found himself 
walking alone with Adela. They descended the 
craggy path which led to the lake; they stood si- 
lently and looked at the water; then their eyes 
met for a moment, and Adela looked down. 

‘‘Am I never to see you again?” Adrian 
whispered. They had been speaking of their 
speedy separation as they came down to the lake. 

She did not look up or answer the question. 
She only said, ‘‘A month ago we had never 
met.” And then she stopped. 

“That time,” he said, ‘‘has changed my 
whole lite. Adela—I must call you Adela, for I 
know you by no other name—I love you. Do 
you love me ?” 

She looked up at him with eyes that swam in 
tears, and in a low, sad tone replied, ‘*I do.” 

He was about to clasp her to his heart, but 
she repelled him firmly ; and she said : 

‘*You have asked me, and I have answered 
you. I would not conceal the truth from you, I 
so trust you. But that is all, We must be sep- 
arated. A cloud is hanging over my father, 
which in God’s good time will, I hope, be one 
day scattered; but while he is in exile and dis- 
grace I share that exile and disgrace with him, 
and I will to the end.” 

‘* Let me share it too, Adela. I care for noth- 
ing on earth now but you.” 

“You know nothing of our story—nothing of 
what the cloud over us may be.” 

“And I ask nothing. I see you, I know 
you, and I love you.” 

“ But if it were disgrace ?” 

“No deserved disgrace ever could belong to 
you or to your father. Disgrace undeserved is 
none. Adela, I care nothing about any cloud 
that may hang over you. Give me your love, and 
let it hang over me too.” 

She turned to him with a sad, sweet, confi- 
dent smile, and put her hand in his. 

“Let us part now,” she said, “‘ and speak no 
more of this. ‘Trust me, and don’t ask of me 
what I can not now give. My love is always 
yours. Let us have faith in God; the rest will 
yetcome. Farewell.” 

Benge Fyfe prepared his reports upon the pros- 
pects of the mining speculations on behalf of 
which he had come to Norway, and he returned 
to the continent of Europe. Although a very 
young man, he had already won such considera- 
ton and distinction in his profession that his en- 
Bagements just now took him into almost every 
part of Europe where mineral resources abound- 
~ In the spring of the year following that 
a hich he visited Norway he reached Lon- 
- \, where he was to stay for some months. 
Ti, day, as he glanced along the columns of the 
“tes, he read the following, which was printed 
in large type, and followed the leading articles : 

‘Among the presentations made to her Maj- 
“sty yesterday was one to which a special sig- 
Dacance attached. It was that of General Sir 

avid Ennismore, formerly Governor of- the 
Dan Jeni, It will be remembered that Sir 
Pa Hr Aa served with great distinction as 
os ‘“r of engineers in some of our Indian 
of th Was several years ago appointed Governor 
cused of es and some time after was ac- 
re ing misused his power for political 
Person] ud even of having misappropriated for 
The pee Pas pemlery  = of the islands. 
Rat hace 4 d clear, and after a long in- 
milite 0” Sir David was deprived of all his 
ett, and bemagetd honors, his official position, 
’ randed with deep disgrace. A crim- 


he never 
jon as t 
daughter, ! 
in all his life. 


myst 





inal prosecution was even instituted; but Sir 
David suddenly disappeared. Recently it has 
been discov that the whole charge was a base 
and malignant conspiracy, got up with wonderful 
and wicked ingenuity by some of the officials of 
the island government, whose long - continued 
malpractices Sir David had begun to discover, 
and would be certain to expose and punish. 
The principal offender has at last made full con- 
fession, and enabled the colonial government to 
unravel and expose the whole conspiracy. Sir 
David, it seems, confident, with justice, of the ul- 
timate discovery of the truth, had withdrawn to 
Norway or Denmark, with which we have no 
extradition treaty, and there, laboring patiently 
and paneer oe | toward the object himself, awaited 
the day which must restore him to his rank and 
his fame. We, who were among those who al- 
ways believed in Sir David Ennismore’s honor 
and integrity, rejoice to be able to welcome him 
back to his country and his rightful place among 
that country’s most honored servants. We un- 
derstand that her Majesty yesterday welcomed 
Sir David in the warmest manner, and has in- 
timated her intention of conferring on him some 
special distinction. His daughter, Miss Adela 
Ennismore, was also presented yesterday to the 
Queen.” 

Adrian put down the paper and leaned his 
forehead on his hand. The mystery of the Nor- 
wegian Arcadia was revealed. His own faith 
and confidence were vindicated. But Adela, 
his one only love, would she remember him ? had 
she forgotten him ? 

Well, I think not. I do not know where or 
how the lovers met for the first time after Adrian 
had read this announcement; but it is certain 
that before many months had passed away the 
London papers contained a notice of the mar- 
riage of Adrian Fyfe, Esq., of New York, to 
Adela, only daughter of General Sir David En- 
nismore, K.C.B. The happy pair had chosen, 
of all places in the world, a spot in the interior 
of Norway wherein to pass their honey-moon. 


FRENCH RELIEF. 

Ir is very gratifying to perceive the tone with 
which the French newspa) greet the efforts 
made in the United States to alleviate the suffer- 
ing in France. We have the Havre papers up to 
the 13th of April, which for several consecutive 
days had published the doings on this side of the 
water down to the minutest subscriptions. One 
of them, Le Havre, referring to the active and 
generous competition in European communities 
to this end, says that ‘‘ the great republic of the 
United States has the honor to imitate, if not to 
surpass, the benevolence of the Europeans.” 

It will be recollected that four vessels were sent 
from the United States with food—the bark Hunt- 
er, the United States store-ships Supply and Re- 
lief, and the frigate Worcester. The Hunter and 
Supply sailed from New York, the Relief from 
Philadelphia, and the Worcester from Boston. 

The Hunter, which was the first to start, was 
the first to arrive. She reached Havre on the 
25th March last, after a passage of only twenty- 
eight days, and the flour with which she was 
loaded having been promptly discharged, its 
distribution over the manufacturing districts of 
France was immediately commenced. Her car- 
go of 3812 barrels of superior flour was the gift 
of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York. 

Our engraving of the bark at Havre, on page 
428, is from a photograph taken during the proc- 
ess of unloading. 

The store-ship Supply was sent out by the 
French Committee, and, on touching at an En- 
glish port of call early in April, was ordered not 
to proceed to Havre, but to London, where her 
stores of flour, grain, and provisions, intended for 
distribution in France, were sold, with the inten- 
tion to send the proceeds to France. It is stated 
that the deviation of the vessel from Havre to 
London arose from the apprehension that the 
disturbances in Paris would prevent the intend- 
ed distribution ; but, as the power of the Com- 
munists is limited to Paris, where they are ‘‘ bot- 
tled up,” it would seem that the distribution might 
have gone on with the facility which attended 
that of the Hunter's cargo. The deviation is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, because the cargo was not 
at the time as well adapted to the English mar- 
ket as to the French, and it is probable that a 
considerable loss was suffered. Our advices up 
to the 13th of April, which was several days after 
the Supply had been ordered from the port of 
call to London, show that there was perfect quiet 
at Havre; that the people with anxiety await- 
ed her arrival ; that the Hunter had been received 
with the most cordial enthusiasm, and that her 
cargo was then in process of distribution. The 
cargo of the Supply, if it could not all nave heen 
distributed with advantage, might have bees ova. 
to the extent of any residue, in Havre with better 
results to the French than in London. We ex- 
ceedingly regret this great disappointment, and 
particularly as provision was made for the means 
of planting spring crops, which would have made 
the contribution one of inestimable advantage to 
such farmers as it reached. 

The frigate Worcester, containing the contri- 
butions of the city of Boston, sailed on the 24th 
of March last, and stopped at Plymouth for or- 
ders about the 5th of April. 

The Relief, containing the contributions of cit- 
izens of Philadelphia, sailed from the latter port 
on the 7th of April, and had not arrived at the 
latest advices received. We sincerely hope that 
she may reach France directly. 

So far as concerns the cargo of the Hunter, the 
mode of its distribution over the manufacturing 
districts we ascertain from the Industrial of 
Elbeuf, and the Liberal of Cambrai. It appears 
that each of these manufacturing points received 
700 barrels of flour, which the firm of A. T. 
Srewart & Co. sent by railroad from Havre, 
consigned to the mayor of each locality, who 
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was associated with a few of the manufacturing 
houses, with directions to make distribution over 
the whole district to which the mayoralty ex- 
tends. ‘This was undoubtedly the general plan 
adopted for the whole cargo. The mayor of 
Cambrai states: ‘‘ The 700 barrels have arrived, 
and I am occupied with the distribution. [| 
have distributed 30 barrels in a village where, 
out of 2500 inhabitants, 1500 are necessitous, 
who gave their thanks and benedictions.” The 
Liberal, remarking upon this gift, closes its ar- 
ticle relating to Mr. Stewart as follows: ‘It 
is from a republic that comes to us such ex- 
amples of generosity and true grandeur. Can 
we show ourselves worthy of the sympathy of a 
people represented by such men?” 

The Turers and the local governments with- 
out hesitation remitted all duties, storage, and 
other expenses on the cargo of the Hunter, and 
will expect to do so with the other cargoes if 
they arrive. The proceeds of the recent fair in 
Boston, which are large, may now be forwarded 
in accordance with the method contemplated in 
the comprehensive and careful arrangements of 
Mr. Stewart. 


EXPECTATION. 

Now that we are taught that men and beasts 
are descended from one common stock, it be- 
hooves us to renovate the characters of those of 
our poor relations who have been uncharitably 
used in this respect, and, for the sake of the re- 
lationship, to discover those virtues and redeem- 
ing traits which have hitherto escaped observa- 
tion. 

The pig has hitherto been held as gross, bru- 
tal, and stupid; but Mr. Briron Riviére ap- 
pears to have caught a glimpse of the brighter side 
of his character in his picture, and to have por- 
trayed it with happy fidelity. ‘The prospective 
feast has enlivened him, and he cocks his great 
flap ears, and sniffs and grunts with satisfaction. 
He is sprightly, and by no means of that sluggish 
and stupid disposition which we are in the habit 
of calling ‘‘ pig-headedness ;” but if it be object- 
ed that this sprightliness is only born of his glut- 
tony, it should be remembered that his gluttony 
is not such a bad thing in its way. He, like our- 
selves, has a mission in this world, and his mis- 
sion is tomake pork. He does his work heartily, 
giving his whole mind to it ; and when we see the 
result in brawn, or bacon, or lordly ham, we have 
no right to scorn that gluttony which was only a 
means to an end—and such an end. ‘There is 
many & man among us who will rub his hands 
and chuckle with anticipatory glee as the waft 
of some choice stew greets his nostrils, and who, 
the meal finished, will put his legs up on the sofa, 
and undo the lower button of his waistcoat, much 
as the pig, its craving satisfied, will wallow con- 
tentedly in the mud, They are only different 
ways of doing the same thing. 

The pig when dead has always had his admirers, 
and the praises of roast pork have been sung with 
almost idyllic tenderness ; but it is with the living 
pig we have now todeal. Nature has not made 
him lovely, but he has aspirations after the beauti- 
ful—there is a charming little sketch upon this 
point in one of ANDERSEN’s works—endeavoring 
to cultivate such graces as have been allowed him 
by curling the only curlable part of his body. He 
has an independence of thought not to be found 
in many animals. ‘They follow where man leads 
them ; the pig resists, and, knowing the hostility 
of man, tries to go the other way. There must 
be a certain dry humor in his fat head, to judge 
from the twinkle of his eye; and we have a tra- 
dition of his cleverness in that old nursery tale— 
made perhaps when man and pig were on a more 
intimate footing—wherein he outwits the fox by 
means of a tin kettle. He makes no fuss about 
his eating and drinking, but takes what comes ; 
he is not dainty about his sleeping accommoda- 
tion; like a hermit, he will be content with roots 
and husks, and the bare ground to lie upon, if he 
can get no better, but he does not scorn the lux- 
ury of a sty nor the tub of food; and it is only 
when man, working upon his weak point, pam- 
pers him with overfeeding, that his intellect runs 
to fat, and he is a sight for gormands to chuckle 
over, and for reasoning people to grieve at. In 
agricultural shows we see what monsters scientific 
feeding can produce ; in the picture on page 428 
we see the work of nature—two healthy, sturdy, 
active, yet plump porkers, with capital appetites 
for the meal which is coming to them. 


RETURN OF THE LANDWEHR. 


Tue Landwehr Guards, who are the picked 
men of the Prussian army, and who performed 
many gallant deeds during the late war, were 
“he first of the German troops to return to Ber- 
un. heir transit through Germany was a tri- 
umphai march, ‘The railroad cars, which, a lit- 
tle more than seven months ago, decorated with 
laurels and inscribed nach Paris, served to carry 
them to the seat of war, were now more profuse- 
ly ornamented than ever, while the inmates wore 
garlands of flowers, and flourished large nose- 
gays on the top of their needle-guns and the 
points of their bayonets. At the various sta- 
tions through which they passed they were vocif- 
erously cheered by the large crowds assembled 
to welcome them, and wherever they stopped 
hundreds of hands were stretched out for them 
to shake, and innumerable were the seidels of 
beer and the sausage sandwiches which were 
proffered for their refreshment. Should also 
one of the troops belong to that particular town, 
he was instantly transformed into a hero, and 
was proudly recognized and greeted by his fel- 
low-citizens, His wife was sure to be there to 
claim him, and his children would be handed 
over to his fellow-soldiers, who, for the most part 
family men themselves, would duly praise and 
admire the quiverful of their comrade, 
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At Berlin, however, where most of the Guards 
belonged, the excitement on the arrival of the 
train, of which we give an illustration on page 
432, was most intense. Phlegmatic as the Ger- 
mans usually are, they lost all command over 
themselves at the sight of these men who had 
done so much for Germany, who had been vic- 
torious in so many hard-fought battles, who had 
repelled the dreaded French invasion with an 
almost unparalleled celerity, and had tarned the 
tables on their invaders by overthrowing and al- 
most eradicating an army once thought to be the 
most powerful in the world. Still, in spite of 
the tremendous welcome which greeted them at 
the station, the troops did not forget that disci- 
pline which has been one of the chief causes of 
their success ; and, after one warm embrace and a 
hearty shake of the hands, fell into the ranks for 
one more march past the palace of their beloved 
Kaiser and of their almost worshiped command- 
er, the Crown Prince. They marched down that 
famous avenue, the Linden, attended by thou- 
sands of cheering Berliners, and halting at the 
Imperial Palace, shouted ‘‘ Long live the Em- 
peror!” and were kindly bowed to in return by 
Wi.1aM I. himself, who came out on the bal- 
cony to thank his troops for their greeting. The 
Guards then proceeded up the Friedrich Strasse 
to the place appointed for disbanding. Here the 
strict discipline which they had hitherto so rig- 
idly kept up was relaxed. The women broke 
through the ranks, and hung round their hus- 
bands, brothers, or fathers with a tenacity which 
the half-ashamed, half-pleased soldiers were un- 
able to shake off. The children followed their 
mothers’ example; and soon men, women, and 
children were welded into one heterogeneous 
crowd—all marching to the Jager Strasse. There 
the welcome word ‘‘ halt” was heard, the col- 
onel waved a hearty adieu, the captain took leave 
of his men in a few touching words, one tremen- 
dous cheer for the Landwehr was given, and sol- 
diers were dismissed to their homes, and were 
free to embrace and hug their family belongings 
to their hearts’ content, and to return to their 
peaceful avocations of seven months ago. The 
return of these troops, however, made a sad im- 
pression upon many of the gazers ; for not all of 
those who had so gallantly marched out of the 
town last year had returned, and the ranks 
seemed terribly thin to those whose relations or 
friends were lying under the cold sod of a battle- 
field. But @ /a guerre comme @ la guerre—they 
had died for their father-land ; and is it not the 
duty of a good citizen to sacrifice every thing, 
even to his life, for the good of his country ? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tr is said of a late physician that he was waited upon 
one day by a neighbor to come and eee a child sick 
with the croup. “Oh, certainly,” replied the doctor; 
“if there is any thing I pride myself on in my profes. 
sion, it is my treatment of that disease.” Ae the doo 
tor stepped out a moment to make ready, his waiting 
visitor was surprised to hear him tay to his wife, 
“Sarah, what do you do for the croup ?” 

siaaipsithanilllliaisetenbeiiaieanindy 

A San Francisco surgeon wae called to a house to 
amputate a leg for a woman who had more than she 
wanted, for some reason or other. The surgeon was 
near-sighted, and being told to go up stairs into the 
back-room, he wert up and performed the operation, 
and was astonished afterward to find that he had cut 
off a leg for the German servant-girl. The girl said 
she was scared some, but thought it was one of our cus- 
toms. 








A Western Setrier—The sun at evening. 
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A nice young man at Portland kept looking into the 
window of a married lady until he saw her shake a 
handkerchief, when he called at herroom. After bein, 

icked up at the bottom of the stairs, and having his 

nes set, it was explained that she was only shaking 
some apple-peelings from a napkin. Her husband says 
she did perfectly right in hitting the visitor with the 
wash-bowl. 


There is a story going the rounds that a boarding- 
house keeper died and left all her poopesty to a youn 
man just because he never complained about the has’ 
and things. It is evident that the item is published at 
the instigation of boarding-house keepers, who think 

‘oung men will take nn ean and quit complaming 
i hopes of being remembered. 

——— 
New Name ror Ticut Boors—OCorn cribs. 














A new-fangled system of singing the hymns has crept 
into some of our churches of late years, which fre- 
quently leads to positions which, but for the sacred- 
ness of the occasion, would go very far toward the lu~ 
dicrous. The favorite repetition of the first syllable 
has not unfrequently been known to result in sueh 
doubtful harmonies as these : 

2 wy poor pe 
y poor po “) 
My poor polluted heart.” 
And— 
“ Our great sal-, 
Our great éal-, 
Our great salvation comes.” 





In the following strain sings a sighing swain: 
“TI light + ! cigar, and 
hen the smoke rises 
Up to my eyeses, 
I think of my true-love, 
And then I sighses.” 





Rev. J. H. K—— was, several years since, pastor ot 
a Methodist Episcopal church in Western New York. 
During his sermon on a hot summer Sunday morn- 
ing Brother Austin, one of the official members of the 
charch, fell fast asleep. Mr. K—— suddenly paused and 
called out, “ Brother Austin, will yor please open the 
window there a little? Physicians say it is very un- 
healthy to sleep in a close room.” 
meetin: 

Ata recent circuit of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
a question arose on the construction of the pleadings. 
The counsel read their respective paodee throu 
to the judge, and ed. Then the Rhee} took the 
pleadings and read them through to meelf. At the 
conclusion he handed the papers over to the eounsel 
and, with an expression of utter perplexity, said, “ft 
think, under the present system Pp , there is 
no safety unless counsel come into court with the code 
under their arm.” One of the counsel a jumped 











up and replied, “Don’t you think, your Honor, it 
would be better to bring it in their head ?” 
Whisky is your enemy. “But,” said Mr. 


Jones, “don't the Bible say, Mr. Preacher, that we 
are to love our enemies?” “Oh yes, Jones, but it 
don't say we are to swallow t ” 
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THE PRICE OF VICTORY. 


Tue time has come for hanging up the weap- 
ons on the wall—although not for beating them 
into plowshares, as they may be wanted again 
shortly—and resting after the fatigues of war. 
The men are marching home with laurel wreaths 
about their shakos and on the muzzles of their 
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rifles; the cities are bursting out in flame from 
basement to parapet ; flags wave out of the win- 
dows ; -rowds throng the road below ; there are 
triumphal arches for the returning victors to 
march through; there are addresses to be read, 
and cheers to be given, and all the paraphernalia 
of rejoicing to be gone through, before we settle 

Own once more to the old ways, and each man, 


| his soldiering done, returns to his work, his plow- 


ing or hammering, his lecturing or writing. 

We rejoice, avowedly, because we have peace 
once more; but there is something more than 
that in the matter. The vanquished, who stands 
the most in need of peace, makes no rejoicing ; 
but the victor, because he is the victor, and his 


| 


| 


heart is glad with his victory, lights up his cities | 


for the reception of the welcome stranger, sticks 
flaming emblems of peace upon his buildings, 
and shouts lusty greetings till he is hoarse. He 
puts his sorrow on one side for the occasion, and, 
glancing over yonder where his late enemy lies, 
thinks how sombre and sad every thing appears 
there, and determines that there shall be nothing 
to mar his own festival. He locks up the skele- 
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ton in its cupboard, puts the key in his pocket, 
and goes out to look at the illuminations, and 
drink toasts with his neighbor, who has doubt- 
less a key of the same pattern in Ais pocket. 
Behind the gas-lights the sorrow is kept well 
out of sight; but it is there, nevertheless, and 
those who have paid most heavily for the good 


] young one drew the other’ 


| 


tention to the laurel 
deckings, which meant vi but she sh 

back, weeping, at the sight, because to her they 
meant the price we pay for victory; and 80, 
amidst all rejoicings, there are those who mourn 
in secret fighting and dying on the 
field of battle, have bought the victory with their 


Those who, 


things are not those who rejoice over them. | life’s blood, leave a heritage of thankfulness to 
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De Quixcey, in that paper on *° Mail Coaches,” 
wherein he speaks of carrying the news of vic- 
tory down into the country, tells us how they 
traveled, decked out with laurels, heralded by the 
blasts of the guard’s trumpet. (n one of these 
journeys, when they bore news of ‘Talavera, they 


| eame suddenly within viéw of a carriage contain- 


ing an old and a young lady in mourning. The 
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the many, but a heritage of sorrow to the few 
who are most dear to them. The city is bright 
with light, and alive with busy throngs, and men 
are grasping each other by the hand because a 


| great battle has been won, and brought pe 


its wake; and the mothers and widows of those 
who did this good thing, in their sad, black 
dresses, and in the company of sad and solemn 
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thoughts, try to be deaf to the sound of rejoicing 
which is such a mockery to them. The men 
have worked, and the women must weep, but hu- 
synauity is not broad enough in its sympathies for 
one man to feel all others’ griefs. If it were, 
this would be a very sad world. 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 

in the Bone,” cic., etc. 
Ss 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A HURRIED DEPARTURE. 

Tue interest which the two portraits had 
awakened in Mabel’s mind was extreme, and yet 
she found it impossible to get another word from 


Mrs. Merthyr respecting their original. It was 
evident that the housekeeper repented having 





been even so communicative on the point as she H 
Mabel had, as the fact of her being 


had been. 
Mrs. Winthrop proved, a very keen sense of hon- 
or, and was certainly not the sort of woman who 
likes to gossip with her serving-maid; but she 
was a woman, and curiosity so far got the better 
of her that when Vance was brushing her long 
brown hair that night she put this question to 
her: ‘*Were you here much in the late Mrs, 
Winthrop’s time ?” 

‘* Now and then, ma’am, for odd jobs; but I 
saw a deal of her for a certain reason;” and 
Carry sighed deeply. 

‘‘Not a painful one, I hope?” returned her 
mistress. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am; it was by reason of a very sad 
and bad affair. I had a sister—dead now, poor 
soul—to whom Mr. Horn behaved very ill.” 

‘*Dear, dear! I had no idea of that,” said 
Mabel, flushing to her forehead. ‘‘ Pray forgive 
me for having alluded to it. I am so sorry.” 

‘To do her justice, poor Mrs. Winthrop was 
sorry too,” was the girl’s quiet rejoinder. ‘‘I 
shall never forget her coming to our cottage when 
my sister died, and bearing the hard words my 
mother gave her, just as the patient cattle bear 
their blows. She only gave one answer: ‘It is 
better, Mrs. Vance, to lose your child than to have 
one grow up as mine has done.’” 

‘*Hush, hush, Carry; you must not tell me 
such tales as these,"’ said Mabel, softly, ‘** even if 
they are true ones.” 

‘* True, ma’am ?” echoed the girt,-in a tone of 
self-contempt. ‘‘ Every one at Wapshot knows 
it true, and has taken care that I should know 
that they know it.” 

**T am so sorry,” repeated Mabel, softly. 

** You have a kind heart, ma’am, as the other 
Mrs. Winthrop had,” sobbed Carry; ‘‘and I 
pray that it may not be broken, as hers was. 
People said as she was mad ; but if that was so, 
he as broke her heart doubtless stole her brains 
—and that was her own son.” 

‘‘'This is most shocking,” said Mabel. ‘‘ Pray 
tell me no more. Remember that Mr. Horn is 
my husband's son.” 

‘* He is, ma'am, more’s the pity,” continued 
Carry, in a state of incontrollable excitement ; 
‘* though how he can be so passes belief. Master 
and he are no more Jike one another than race- 
horse and wild bull. Nor, so far as I could ever 
see, was Mr. Horn like his mother neither, though 
I have heard tell that it was not always so.” 

‘** He is like her picture in the gallery,” said 
Mabel—‘ in feature, though not in expression.” 

** Ay, but have you seen her picture in Mrs. 
Merthyr’s room, ma’am—the one with the silk 
curtain before it? He is not a bit like that; and 
that’s how I knew the poor lady—thin and gray 
and pale, and looking like one as has got a heavy 
burden at her heart, as without doubt she had. 
Some called her ‘ fanciful ;’ but her troubles were 
real enough, Heaven knows.” 

‘*Thank you, Carry; that will do,” said Ma- 
bel, referring to the brushing of her hair, but with 
an indirect reference to the topic under discus- 
sion, which the waiting-maid could not but un- 
derstand. 

‘* You are not angry with me, ma’am, I hope ?” 
said the girl, as she took her leave; “but I 
scarcely know what I say when any body speaks 
of Mr. Horn.” 

It was certainly not to be expected of Mabel 
that she should feel any resentment on behalf of 
her step-son, so that she confined herself to say- 
ing that the subject had better not be resumed 
between them. 

Curiously enough, the same unpleasant topic 
was forced upon Mabel the next morning, in quite 
another fashion. A letter was brought to her, as 
she was dressing, from Martha, and in it an in- 
closure addressed in an unknown hand. She 
read Martha's letter first—a tender and loving 
one, which brought the tears into her eyes, and 
filled her heart with a warmth it had not known 
for months; but it had this postscript : 

** Just as I had finished my epistle, who should 
look in but Mr. Horn Winthrop! He tells me 
you and your husband are such gadabouts that 
he does not know your address. When I said, 
“Why, they are at home at Wapshot,’ he was, or 
afiected to be, quite surprised. ‘ Well, as you 
are writing,’ said he, ‘perhaps you will be so 
good as to inclose these few lines to your cousin.’ 
Why he did not post them himself I can not im- 
agine. Ketween ourselves, I don’t greatly like 
Mr. Horn, my dear; a very inferior person to his 
father, I feel sure, and not quite a gentleman. 
He staid a week at Brackmere after your mar- 
riage, during which time he amused himself, it 
seems, by endeavoring to pump out of our excel- 
lent Rachel every thing she knew about you. Of 
course he got no information; but the attempt 
to obtain it in such a fashion was most shameful.” 

When Mabel read this she knew at once by 
what means Horn Winthrop had become in- | 


formed of her having received Richard’s anony- 
mous gift. What webs of fraud and meanness 
was not this creature capable of spinning to ob- 
tain his cruel ends! It was with a shudder of 
fear almost as much as of loathing that she took 
up his note. 


‘‘ Dear STEP-MOTHER,—I take this means of 
writing to you under safe cover, lest my father, 
whose little foibles you have doubtless discovered 
by this time, should be jealous even of me. I 
have written to him by the same post to ask for 
a little more money than usual, and rely upon 
your good offices to get it. If 7 had any anony- 
mous friend to send me bank-notes, I would not 
trouble you. In case of there being any difficul- 
ty about the matter—-which, from what I know 
of your good sense, I am far from anticipating— 
you will soon see me at Wapshot in person. I 
hope this will not be necessary, since, when it is 











not the shooting-season, I am conscious of being 
rather a nuisance in a country house. Verbum 

7» 
sap. 


It was with small appetite, as may be well im- 
agined, that poor Mabel went down to breakfast. 
She had lingered lovingly over the contents of 
Martha’s letter, and consequently found Mr. 
Winthrop already at table. His face was so 
troubled, and his manner so distant, that she was 
perforce compelled to ask him what was the mat- 
ter, although she knew but too well. 

“It is this letter from Horn,” he said, push- 
ing the thing in question peevishly away from 
his plate. ‘* He is a leech, a blood-sucker ; but 
he shall find me resolute this time. He talks of 
his heirship, forsooth ; but if he had his own way, 
there would soon be nothing for him to inherit.” 

‘*T suppose your son’s expenses are great ?” 
said Mabel, quietly. 

‘‘ His extravagances are, madam,’’ returned 
Mr. Winthrop, with irritation. ‘‘ He has an al- 
lowance amply sufficient to keep him in luxury, 
and— Expenses great! why, those are the very 
words he uses, madam. May I ask to what my 
son is indebted for this most unexpected, and to 
me inexplicable, pleading on his behalf?” Mr. 
Winthrop had risen from his seat, excited and 
angry. ‘‘I don’t understand, madam,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ this sympathy for a step-son.” 

The words that she had just been reading came 
into Mabel’s mind, ‘‘lest he be jealoys even of 
me,” and with them the recollection of a certain 
interview at Shingleton, when Mr. Winthrop had 
accused her of pique at the sudden departure of 
his son. She also rose, and returned to her hus- 
band’s fiery looks a glance of scorn. 

**T don’t know what you mean, Miles, and I 
don’t seek to know. If youn ask me if I have 
any sympathy with your son, I tell you I have 
none. Far from it. He may be the heir of all 
the Winthrops, but he is not, in my opinion, even 
a gentleman.” 

‘*We will not say that, if you please, Mrs. 
Winthrop,” said her husband, but not vehement- 
ly, and at the same time reseating himself in his 
chair. 

**T have aright to say any thing, Miles, when 
you impute to me such things. Why I plead 
for him, however—if you choose so to turn my 
words—is because I do not wish to form the sub- 
ject of contention between son and father. I 
mean”—she added, for the fire had leaped again 
from her husband's eyes—‘“‘in respect of -this 
wretched money. It seems that I have cost you 
something since our marriage, which has some- 
how come from this young man’s pocket. For 
Heaven's sake, let him have it, and spare me such 
scenes as these.” 

Mabel spoke with a noble scorn, far beyond 
mere wounded dignity. She had not felt so out- 
raged even by Horn’s insults as now by his fa- 
ther's wild and wandering words. It was im- 
possible even for him to misjudge her, to mistake 
her manner for aught but what it was—a just re- 
sentment at a mad and wicked imputation. 

** Forgive me,” said he, humbly—‘‘ forgive me, 
Mabel ; [ was not master of myself. This boy— 
But there! you shall read his letter for your- 
self ;” and he passed it to her quite gently across 
the table. 

‘* By no means, Miles,” answered she, firmly. 
**T do net wish to be privy to this matter at all, 
though your confidence in all others is what I 
wish to win.” 

** And you shall have it, Mabel,” replied Mr. 
Winthrop, gratefully. ‘‘I am proud and ill-hu- 
mored, I know, and you have borne with me 
very dutifully. I’—he placed his hand upon his 
heart, as though in pain—‘‘ I am much to blame 
in this matter, so far as you are concerned ; I—” 
He grew deadly pale, and stopped. 

** You are ill, Miles,” said Mabel, anxiously, 
for she was both touched and frightened. ‘‘ Let 
me call for help.” 

**No, no; I shall be better soon,” gasped Mr. 
Winthrop. ‘‘I am better now. It was only a 
passing faintness. The doctors say I must not 
excite myself.” Notwithstanding that he es- 
sayed to smile, he looked nervous and alarmed, 
and she saw that he was feeling his pulse beneath 
his wristband. 

‘* J Will talk to you again, Mabel, about this, 
but not just now. There will not need to be any 
argument. I will give him his answer once for 
all. Beso good as to come to my study in an 
hour.” 

Mabel was there at the time appointed. Her 
husband had an open letter in his hand, which 
he had, apparently, just written. It was very 
short, but the torn paper that bestrewed his desk 
showed that it was not the first that he had 
penned. He motioned her to a chair, and spoke 
as follows, very calmly, though it plainly cost 
him no little effort to be calm: ‘‘ You have 
said, Mabel, that Horn is not a gentleman; and 
I am bound to say that his conduct does not be- 








lie your words; still he is my son—at present 
my only son, and, at all events, will inherit, at 








no distant date, this vast estate. Well, for your 
sake, I have broken with him.” Mabel held up 
her head, and strove to speak, but Mr. Winthrop 
exclaimed, “‘ Silence!” in so sharp a tone that 
she dared not disobey him. ‘‘I am wrong in 
saying that it is for your sake only,” he resumed, 
‘<since I hope—since we both hope—there will 
be another concerned in the matter in time, 
whose interests should be very dear to you. If 
I died to-morrow, Mabel, yourself and the child 
that you carry within you would be beggars, de- 
pendent on this man’s mercy for a crust of bread.” 
Mabel could not repress a shudder. ‘‘ This ought 
not to be, and shall not. When I saw my son at 
Brackmere I gave him—and it was a wrong to you 
and yours—a great sum, sufficient for his needs 
for years, and he writes me that it is all gone. 
He can get money if he pleases by speculating 
on my death, he says. Well, let him. He shall 
have no more, beyond his allowance, from me. 
I mean it. For the rest of my life what I have 
to spare will be laid by for he and yours. I 
have written—here—to say that that is my un- 
alterable resolution. He can not credit you with 
this ill turn, for I have let him know that you 
endeavored to excuse him, and even to subordi- 
nate your interests to his own.” 

Mabel bowed her head in genuine gratitude. 
It really seemed as though her husband had un- 
designedly hit upon the very plan that promised 
her protection. But would Horn believe him? 
Or, if he did so, would he not at once come down 
in fury to Wapshot and tell his father what he 
knew? From what she had seen of her husband 
that morning she feared such a disclosure more 
than ever; in his state of health, and with his 
morbid feelings, it might even kill him on the 
spot. If she had only had the courage to tell it 
to him herself—and, indeed, she would have done 
so if he had encouraged her by any show of con- 
fidence, such as he was now, too late, exhibiting 
—all might now have been well; she might have 
defied Horn’s utmost malignity; but, as it was, 
her long concealment of the fact of Richard’s 
gift would, she felt, only too surely attach, in her 
husband's eyes, the worst significance to it. It 
was evident from Horn’s letter that he took it 
for granted that she had not revealed it, and now 
he would come and tell it with his own lips. He 
would not trust it to paper (she was well con- 
vinced of that), but would present himself at the 
Hall in person, and, perhaps, gain his end at once 
by slaying his father with the news. 

If Mabel did not love her husband, she was a 
loyal wife, and his late unexpected tenderness to 
her, and foresight for her interests, had touched 
her heart. Moreover, should any thing happen 
to him, he had said with truth that there would 
shortly be another life to bear the burden of pov- 
erty, and share the bitter cup of dependence with 
her. Beholden for the means of subsistence to 
Horn Winthrop she never, indeed, could be; but 
to whom else could she and her helpless infant 
turn? The divine instinct of the mother filled 
her breast, though her child was yet unborn; 
and she felt grateful to the man who was about 
to make provision for it, and would not listen to 
her self-abnegation. 

**T have thought it best, Mabel, to put you in 
possession of what I have written,” resumed Mr. 
Winthrop, ‘‘ because it is a matter which so near- 
ly concerns your interests. Horn has nothing to 
complain of—nothing. It would be utterly in- 
excusable in him to take this matter in dudgeon. 
I can not have him down here now, with his ar- 
guments and reproaches.” (‘ He has reiterated 
his menace of visiting Wapshot in person, then,” 
thought Mabel, with a cold shiver; “ and come 
he will.”) ‘‘I will not permit it,” went on Mr. 
Winthrop, peevishly. ‘‘ My state of health is far 
from what it should be; and the doctor tells me 
to avoid all worries and excitements. I wonder 
whether change of air would do me good ?” Here 
he looked up with quite a cheerful air, as though 
a happy thought had struck him. ‘‘ We talked 
about going abroad, Mabel, at one time, didn’t 
we? What do you say to spending a month or 
two in France before the winter sets in? It 
wouldn’t hurt you, would it. But I'll consult 
Mrs. Merthyr about that.” 

**Tt weuld please me very much, Miles,” said 
Mabel, eagerly. ‘‘Let us go abroad, by all 
means. I can start at a day’s notice, so far as I 
am concerned.” 

“That is excellent,” said Mr. Winthrop, ap- 
provingly. ‘‘ It is rather late for a foreign trip, 
and, therefore, we can not be away too soon. 
Shall we say the day after to-morrow, then ?” 

To this Mabel gladly assented. She was well 
aware that her husband was fleeing from Wap- 
shot because his son had threatened to visit it; 
and the chief desire of her own heart at that mo- 
ment was as much in unison with his as though 
they had been a pair of lovers waiting for the 
leaden hours to pass that intervened ‘twixt now 
and wedding-day. The apprehension which Mr. 
Winthrop so unmistakably exhibited intensified, 
however, her own fears, It did not escape her 
attention that his letter was not dispatched until 
the succeeding day, so that by the time Horn re- 
ceived it, they must needs already be on their 
way. How formidable must the anger of this 
young man be, of which even his own father stood 
in fear! 

A foreboding of evil, such as she had known 
but once before, took possession of her, and with 
it @ vague terror, such as she had never known, 
which made her wish that instead of the narrow 
sea, she was about to place between herself and 
se step-son the breadth of the Atlantic, or a hem- 
isphere. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
A LOCK OF HAIR. 

From the moment that Mr. Winthrop left 
home his old peevishness and dissatisfaction with 
all about him returned with tenfold force. No 
relic of his late frankness or tenderness remained 





to show that they had ever existed ; and indeed 
his manner was so tart and fretful that it seemed 
as though he were angry with himself for worn 

had the weakness to exhibit them. It must be 
conceded, however, that he was very far fr 7 
well. Though still comparatively young, his cg 
stitution had, apparently, given way, his note 
were shattered, and in his impatience of disco = 
forts, and alarm at obstacles, he offered indeed, 
a sad contrast to the man who had once been the 
most intrepid of travelers, and had chosen for 
his first matrimonial trip a voyage round the 
world. ‘The sole benefit that his former expay’ 
ence seemed to have bequeathed to him nen 
immunity from seasickness; and fortunate it 
was for Mabel that in her case too nature was 
kind, and did not add that ineffable misery to 
the peevish complaints and ceaseless fidgetin 

about rugs and wraps which her ears had to = 
dure. The unhappy Vance was prostrate and 
useless, ‘‘ Whatever it may cost, ma'am, and 
though I pay it out of my own wages,” she ‘aa. 
mured, contemptuous of geographical difficulties 

**T shall return home by land.” , 

In common with the rest of the Wapshot house- 
hold, she ordinarily stood in much awe of her 
master ; but not on board the packet. The wave 
is as great a leveler as the grave; and when 
Mr. Winthrop, annoyed by the spray, demanded 
of her imperiously what had become of the um- 
brellas, she only turned a half-glazed eye upon 
him and murmured a reckless, ‘‘ Lost.” Mr 
Winthrop, in fact, was no longer a valetudinari- 
an, but ahypochondriac. Depressed himself, he 
resented liveliness in others, and hence—to be- 
gin with—the whole French nation incurred his 
severe ame The clatter and chatter of 
the tables dhéte he pronounced to be intolerable, 
and yet not so triste and suicide-suggestive as a 
dinner alone in their own apartment. On the 
whole, it was a sad time for Mabel, this first for. 
eign trip of hers, which is commonly the bright- 
est and most memorable feature of a young girl's 
life. What annoyed her most, perhaps, was the 
pity that the good-natpred French servants 
showed her. ‘* All will be well, and monsieur 
very kind,” whispered one sharp-eyed soubrette, 
who had come upon her suddenly as she wept, 
**when the little master comes.” 

The hotel where this happened was in a sea-port 
where they staid some days, and among other ex- 
cursions explored the fishermen’s quarter. ‘The 
tawdry church, with its wretched daubs of pic- 
tures and poor thank-offerings of toy-craft, ex- 
cited Mr. Winthrop’s contempt, while the odor 
of herrings that pervaded the whole quarter dis- 
gusted him; even his artistic taste seemed to 
have deserted him, for he saw no picturesqueness 
in the bulging houses and narrow, net-crossed 
streets. In one of these, seated on the stone 
step of a door-way, was a woman with a sick 
child in her arms. Always tender-hearted, Ma- 
bel was just now more than ever moved to pity 
by such sights, and she stopped to say a few kind 
words ; while she did so her husband grew im- 
patient, and bade her, in no very gentle tones, to 
come away, lest she should catch a fever from 
the little brat. The woman, who understood his 
meaning from his manner, looked up with a sig- 
nificant smile. ‘* Never mind, my pretty lady,” 
said she; ‘‘to judge by his looks, the gentle- 
man will not live long, and then Heaven send 
you a husband more worthy of you!” 

It would have been better for Mabel, as well as 
for himself, if her husband had not understood 
French ; for though he answered nothing, nor 
ever alluded to the subject afterward, the iron 
of this unhappy remark seemed to have entered 
into his soul. He grew more moody and morose 
than ever, and on some occasions (though nev- 
er impolite) even unkind. Instead of travel ben- 
efiting his health, it had manifestly the very con- 
trary effect; while, as for Mabel, the foreign 
scenes failed altogether to distract her mind, or 
lighten the dark presentiments that still oppressed 
her. Straight highways between poplars, with 
level wastes of treeless fields on either side, were 
henceforth to be her memories of the country ; 
the spacious gloom of half-filled churches, or the 
melancholy of some damp museum, those of the 
town. What she saw that was bright and buoy- 
ant jarred by contrast with her own feelings— 
the gayety of young people whom they met at 
table, and, most of all, the mutual happiness of 
bride and bridegroom on their wedding - tour. 
It was not, Heaven knows, that she grudged 
others the joys that were not for her, but the 
contemplation of them—the involuntary compar- 
ison, perhaps, of the what was and the what mig/t 
have been, in her own case—made her sick at 
heart. Only the children pleased her, the little 
children, who, at sight of her sweet smile, would 
come and link their trustful hands in hers, and 
lift their cherry lips to win her kiss. Even in the 
convent schools, where life from the very first is 
emptied of all impulse, the slate-clad, stony chil- 
dren warmed toward her as she passed through 
their clean, colorless rooms and cheerless corri- 
dors. If, despite the iron discipline to which 
their little hearts had been subjected, not a few en- 
vied the handsome young English lady who liv ed 
a life of pleasure out in the sunny world, certainly 
none guessed how Mabel, in her turn, envied them 
their monotonous, uneventful, loveless days, and 
still more those of them who, their pure lives 
over, lay in the little God’s-acre without, at rest 
forever. : 

Little, however, as Mabel enjoyed her foreign 
tour, her spirits sank even lower when it was con- 
cluded, and they turned their faces homeward. 
They were the very last of the tourists; the au- 
tumn had long been over, and winter had set in 
in earnest, even in France. At Wapshot snow 
was on the fells and ice upon the lake. The 
leafless park looked inexpressibly dreary as 1'S 
iron gates closed behind them with sharp clang ; 
and, though lights and fires did all they could in 
the way of welcome, the Hall itself, with its vast 
chambers, seemed less like home to its youns 
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mistress than ever. Even her a, Soe 
nervous and fidgety about his own . t as e 
jast degree, notice her wan, pale looks. ere 
ys a reason for them, however, he argued ; then 
bs - his pulse, and measured his wine, and began 
eect novel of Balzac’s. It was essential, the 
physician said, to keep his mind agreeably occu- 
<7 letter or communication of any kind had 
come from Horn since his last demand for mon- 
ey had been refused. This silence, in one so un- 
controllable and fierce, caused, it was plain, Mr. 
Winthrop great uneasiness, though he was too 
roud to of it. It filled Mabel also with 
ean alarm, but not with the terror that the 
ght of his handwriting—much more of his evil 
face—would have caused her. Nevertheless, for 
her husband's sake, she made an effort at recon- 
sae oye on the sofa in her boudoir, which 
opened from the bedroom, and Mr. Winthrop 
had been reading to her from a volume of her 
own choice, Dickens's ‘‘Christmas ( arol.” It 
was not a book after his own taste, and he had 
jaid it down, after a little, with a cynical criti- 
ms is most artificial and ridiculous to make 
this fuss about Christmas,” continued he, pee- 
vishly. ‘One is no better at that season, that I 
know of, than any other. Rather worse, indeed, 
on account of the rheumatism. 

‘Still it is not artificial and ridiculous to for- 
give and forget, Miles ; especially in the case of 
one’s own flesh and blood. : 

“Tf you allude to Horn,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
quickly —“‘a subject, by-the-bye, which we agreed 
was to be avoided—I have nothing to forgive him, 
more than usual, that is; and I would very gladly 
forget him if I could.” : 

Curt as was his reply, Mabel could perceive 
in it that her husband was not altogether dis- 
pleased by her appeal ; and the phrase, “If I 
could,” corroborated her suspicions respecting the 
effect of Horn’s silence on his father’s mind. 

“It is past Christmas-time, but not too late”—- 
she was going to propose that Horn, should be in- 
vited to Wapshot, but her heart failed her—‘* to 
send him some kind message.” 

‘For which he would be most grateful, I have 
no doubt,” returned Mr. Winthrop, coldly. ‘*You 
don't know my son, madam, if you imagine that 
all the paternal affection in the world would give 
him as much pleasure as a five-pound note. Now 
I have not got a five-pound note, or, at least, any 
sum that he would think worth his acceptance, 
to give him.” 

“‘T thought I heard you say that you had saved 
money abroad, Miles,” said Mabel, diffidently. 
She half expected an outbreak of irritation, but 
in place of that he smiled as he replied : 

“That is for you, Mabel—the beginnings of 
your future fortune and that of the little one 
whom we expect. I keep it in the house, so that 
you always know where to find it. It is in bank- 
notes, because, if any thing were to happen to 
me upon a sudden, as is quite likely— But there! 
you are not to be frightened, Mrs. Merthyr says, 
or shocked, or ‘ put about ;’ so we won't talk of 
such things.” 

Mabel had indeed turned very pale at her hus- 
band’s reference to the probability of his own de- 
cease. It was the idea of all others, the doctor 
had told her, which was to be studiously kept out 
of his mind. Her anxiety to avoid it gave her 
courage to return to a topic scarcely less embar- 
rassing. 

‘*Do you mean to say with respect to this 
money, Miles, that it is absolutely mine—to do 
what I like with ?” 

‘Most certainly it is. From henceforth you 
are your own banker.” 

** And it would not anger you, Miles, if—if— 
to prevent ill blood—I was to send some of it to 
Horn?” 

“It would not anger me, Mabel; but you 
must recollect that, though I have given up to 
you the control of this money, it is not wholly 
yours. It would be most Quixotic to send Horn 
any considerable portion of it; and I must insist 
upon your explaining to him that my own resolve 
is as firm as ever not to encourage his extrava- 
gances; nor is it, mind you, to be given to him 
asa bribe to secure us from annoyance. I, for 
my part, am not to be bullied by my own son; 
aud he is not to come here—that is, not just now, 
because my health won't stand it—under any pre- 
tense whatever.” 

It was evident, notwithstanding his affected re- 
monstrances, that Mabel’s self-denying proposi- 
tion was most welcome to her husband; and, in- 
deed, though he was so averse to see his son, he 
was also almost as much disinclined to break with 
him openly. There had been scandals enough at 
the Hall already respecting this young man, and 
Mr. Winthrop did not wish them capped by a 
family quarrel. Perhaps, too, some sense of the 
‘ncertainty of his life might have moved him, 
thus far, toward reconciliation. At all events, 
his manner toward Mabel had not been so kind 
for months as it was now, or his peevish brow so 
smooth. **I will bring you an escritoire,” said 
- "fo form at once your desk and bank in fu- 
with ee a eee, he presently returned 
on b “ms Merthyr, the two pushing in that ar- 
“ urniture between them. It seemed quite 
* pleasure to him to wait on Mabel. 
mis The mney is in that drawer,” said he ; “‘and 
re “thee e So you really wish to play fairy 

od other tot 1s Scape-grace ; though I do be- 
ve + aa, added he, with a smile, as he left 
: om, you are the first step-mother that 
ever acted that part.” 
Pres opened the drawer and found herself 
a wd pr enponed of quite a little fortune—two hun- 
W; €-pound notes, or a thousand pounds, 
ithout quite appreciating the immense im- 
ey 6s this sum might possibly be to her, 
rie ery grateful to her husband for his 
ught and care in the matter, It by no means 





struck her that, situated as Mr. Winthrop was 
with respect to herself, to ‘‘ put something by” 
was a mere act of duty, and far less that a thou- 
sand pounds was not so very much to save out 
of ten times that income. It seemed to her a 
treasure almost inexhaustible. Her husband had 
told her that it would be Quixotic to send her 
step-son any considerable share of it; but she 
felt that she was inclined to be Quixotic She 
had no intention of bribing him to secure herself 
from annoyance, but it was the chief part of her 
plan to prevent Horn from harassing his father. 
She had no hopes of awakening any good feeling 
in him toward either her husband or herself; 
but if she could only secure peace and quietness 
—above all, freedom from his presence, and from 
the apprehension of it—she was prepared to make 
any sacrifice. With this view she framed her 
letter. ‘There was no pretense of cordiality in 
her tone—that was out of the question—it was, 
in fact, where she referred to herself, one of 
armed neutrality, though she carefully sought to 
avoid giving the shadow of offense. ‘Thus, when 
writing of his father, she abstained from all ref- 
erence to herself, and spoke of his increasing in- 
firmities like a doctor writing of his patient to 
his patient’s son rather than a wife of her hus- 
band: she warned him that any moment might 
deprive him of his parent, and urged him tomake 
some sign of reconciliation or amity while there 
should yet be time. The whole was as much 
removed from a ‘‘ lecture” as it is possible to im- 
agine. It was not even so much a remonstrance 
as an appeal. She touched with the utmost del- 
icacy upon the money she was about to inclose. 
She would have much preferred to have described 
it as having been sent by Mr. Winthrop himself, 
but this she did not dare to do. She set forth, 
therefore, in vlain words, the fact that, since no 
provision had been made for her by settlement, 
his father had placed a certain sum of money in 
her own hands; ‘‘of which, lest I should seem 
to have turned his bounty from its natural chan- 
nel, I beg your acceptance of the inclused.” 

There was not, of course, the slightest reference 
to that subject on the ground of which Horn had 
treated her so insolently ; but, unfortunately, as 
it turned out, the amount she inclosed happened 
to be precisely the same with that of the anony- 
mous gift she had received at Brackmere. The 
coincidence, however, did not strike her. She 
thought that one-fifth of her husband's present 
would not be so ‘‘ considerable a portion” of it as 
to excite his disapproval if he should happen to 
make inquiry in the matter; while, considering 
that the remaining eight hundred pounds might 
be all that she (and hers) might have in the world 
(in which case Horn would be immensely rich), 
it seemed a sufficient proportion. 

The letter was finished only a few minutes 
before post-time, and she sharply rang the bell, 
lest it should not be placed in the bag in time. 
Mrs. Merthyr, who was just now in a state of 
great though decorous anxiety about her young 
mistress, answered the summons in person. 

** Dear heart! you put me quite in a flutter, 
madam,” said she; ‘‘and to see you sitting up 
and writing there, after all, as brisk as a bee! 
You know, I suppose, by-the-bye, what you have 
been writing upon? ‘That’s my late lady's escri- 
toire, as has stood in the master’s room ever since 
her death. When he asked me to help him push 
it across into the boudoir, I never was so aston- 
ished in my life. ‘There was no piece of furni- 
ture in all the house as she set such store by. It 
stands in its old place now: she never liked to 
have it out of her sight.” The flourish of the 
post-horn without put a stop to the old lady's 
garrulity, and off she hurried with the letter ; 
but she had already excited something of interest 
in Mabel’s mind with respect to her late acquisi- 
tion. ‘That Mr. Winthrop should have made over 
to her this cherished relic was in itself curious. 
He had scarcely ever mentioned his late wife since 
the day when he had shown Mabel his sketch- 
book, and, indeed, it was understood at Wapshot 
that she was a topic to be avoided. 

It was a handsome piece of furfiiture enough ; 
but what struck Mabel most about it, now that 
she gave it her attention, was that it was precise- 
ly of the same description as one that had been 
given to her sister “‘Ju” as a marriage present. 
The donor, as often happens on such occasions, 
had not paid much consideration to the exigencies 
of the case, or he would scarcely have purchased 
such an “impediment” for a lady bound for 
Hong-Kong; and in the end it was left at Swal- 
lowdip, and sold with the other goods and chat- 
tels at the Rectory. But Mabel remembered it 
very well, and now went over every shelf and 
drawer in the somewhat complex arrangement 
of its duplicate with the same certainty as she 
would have used in the case of the original. 

**I wonder, now,” thought she, “‘ whether I 
shall find the same little secret drawer, the ex- 
istence of which poor papa predicted, and which 
frightened me so when it shot out ?” 

She sighed as she recalled the picture of her 
father, with his measuring-tape,'and his boyish 
delight at the discovery, which put to shame and 
silence Fred’s incredulous banter, and covered 
the science of mechanics with glory. ‘She touched 
the hidden spring, and out flew the drawer like 
a miniature wagon from a pneumatic tube, and 
quite as swiftly. Such was the force with which 
the spring acted that a small square-folded piece 
of paper, which formed the contents of the draw- 
er, was thrown into Mabel’s lap, as though de- 
livered by some impulsive postman, or (as she 
afterward half thought) by a spirit-hand. With- 
out reflecting that the packet, being in so private 
a repository, might be of a private nature, she 
opened it. Within it was another inclosure con- 
taining a little tuft of hair—or, rather, a mere 
silver fluff of thistle-down, bound by a silken 
thread. ‘‘ My poor darling’s hair” was written 
within, and a date of about twenty years back. 
The handwriting she knew at once to be that of 
the late Mrs. Winthrop(Mrs. Merthyr had shown 











her some letters of that lady, which she highly 
treasured, although they were merely notes upon 
domestic matters, sent to the housekeeper when 
her mistress was from home); but the expres- 
sion puzzled Mabel—‘* My poor darliny’s hair!” 
That was how a mother would speak of such a 
relic of her dead child's; but not only had she 
never heard of Mrs. Winthrop having lost an in- 
fant, but the date—if such consideration had 
been needed—made it evident that the words 
referred to Horn. This simple memento of a 
dead mother’s love went to Mabel’s heart. How 
sad it was to think that the child which, on its 
arrival, had doubtless seemed so great a blessing, 
should have grown up to wound the very heart 
it should have comforted! Heaven grant such 
misery might never fall to her own lot! Not 
without reverence did Mabel regard this little 
symbol of innocence and helplessness, though it 
had once belonged to one whom she had such 
cause to dislike and dread. For twenty years it 
had doubtless been a sacred treasure, the exist- 
ence of which was known to his mother only ; 
and not less dear, perhaps, had it become as fur- 
ther and further her son had wandered from 
guilelessness and love. Perhaps that was the 
explanation of those plaintive words, ‘‘ My poor 
darling’s hair.” Hopeless Pity and fruitless Care 
had dictated them. 

With reverent fingers Mabel replaced this shin- 
ing treasure, and was about to infold it as be- 
fore, when she perceived for the first time that 
there was writing on the inside of the outer sheet 
also. There were only a few lines in dim and 
faded ink, tear-spotted, too, as the inner paper 
was; but they could not have rapt her attention 
more had they appeared in letters of fire upon 
her chamber wall. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Nor long since a generous lady of this city, thought- 
ful of the tedious hours spent by the helpless invalids 
in hospitals, presented a number of beauiiful pictures 
to be hung on the walls of the wards in Bellevue Hos- 
pital. More recently—perhape inspired by this exam- 
ple—the Commissioners of Charities and Correction 
have sent to Mr. Brennan, warden of Bellevue, two 
hundred lithographs and chromos to relieve the dull- 
ness of the hospital wards. The building, however, is 
large, and the wards many; but it is hoped that the 
public will soon furnish a sufficient supply. A single 
picture will be gladly received, and will help vary that 
dreary monotony which, in some cases, is harder to 
endure than acute pain. Making pleasant the home 
of the sick is a genuine charity. 





When the present civil war is over Paris will scarce- 
ly be recognized by those who knew it yearsago. The 
rioters madly destroy whatever they please. The Arc 
de Triomphe, that regal and picturesque structure, 
which was the wonder and delight of every traveler, 
has not escaped their fury. Alas! those who have seen 
the Paris of the past may congratulate themselves; 
those who have not must content themselves—it is too 
late now. 





One hundred acres of land in Hanover were recently 
given to the New Hampshire Agricultural College for 
a farm. The giver, Mr. John Conant, now proposes 
to give $5000 for the purpose of erecting a hall upon it. 





The work of widening the door-ways between the 
two wings of the Capitol at Washington will soon 
commence. The door-way leading from the old Hall 
of Representatives to the Rotunda can be enlarged but 
little, on account of the nearness of the columns to 
each other, but other passages will be greatly im- 
proved. The Rogers bronze doors are to be removed 
to the entrance from the eastern portico. During the 
recess the Hall is to have a new black-walnut floor and 
a new carpet, and is to be provided with similar me- 
chanical ventilating apparatus to that provided for the 
Senate last fall, which has proved so effective. 





Want of sufficient sleep is one great cause of sundry 
mental! and bodily diseases. But if every one could 
learn to improve all odd moments in “ cat-naps” as 
well as the late Colonel J. H. Tooker, proprietor of 
transportation lines on lakes and canals, it might be 
the saving of many busy brains who get only four or 
five hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four. The Colonel 
was early and late at his work, always busy; but if 
disengaged for a moment would instantly drop to 
sleep: standing at his desk, waiting to be served at 
table—no matter where—he would take a little nap. 
Yet all the time he appeared to know what was going 
on, and any interesting conversation would at once at- 
tract his attention. 


Nomenclature in journalism in the United States ex- 
hibits some curiosities; Among the oddities are: The 
Shuttle, the Touchstone, the Outline, the Air-Line, the 
West Side, the New Creation, the Indian’s Arcana, the 
Artery, the Industrial Plain, the How to make the Farm 
Pay, the Life-Boat, the Apollo, the Democratic Cable, 
the Evrekit, the Safeguard, the Wolvering Citizen, and 
the Bill-Poster. 


A quiet Massachusetts village was lately excited by 
the elopement of the wife of a sea-captain with her 
brother-in-law. The husband on learning of the elope- 
ment left his vessel, provided a home for his two chil- 
dren, and philosophically remarked that his errant 
wife need give herself no uneasiness, as he should not 
look her up. 








The effects of the coal strike are observable in the 
great number of laborers on coal docks, canal-boats, 
steamers, and sail vessels who are thrown out of em- 
ployment, to say nothing of thousands of boats, etc., 
lying absolutely idle. The suffering consequent must 
be great. 





Elaborate preparations are being made in this city 
by a committee of citizens for a suitable reception of 
our august visitor, the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia. 





One of the largest receptions which ever took place 
in Washington was recently given by Earl De Grey at 
the quarters of the English High Commission. All 
the members of the Joint High Commission, the 
Judges of the Sup Court, § 8, Representa- 
tives, eminent officers, and numerous prominent citi- 
zens were present. The yard attached to the house 
was for this occasion converted into a conservatory, 
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rare plants being tastefully arranged, and the walls 
hung with evergreens, and intertwined with American 
and British flags. National airs of both countries 
were played by the band, and there was much socia- 
bility among the guests, The entertainment was 
elegant. 





A singular accident occurred at the Hoosic Tunnel 
& short time ago, by which four men were instantly 
killed and one seriously injured. The usual blast was 
about to take place in the enlargement of the tunnel, all 
necessary arrangements having been made, when sud- 
denly the electricity from the thunder-shower which 
at the time was in progress exploded the charges, with 
the result above stated. 





The funeral of the infant Prince Alexander John 
Charles Albert, third son and sixth child of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, was of the simplest character, 
being conducted with comparative privacy. Only those 
persons connected with the royal estate were admitted 
into the park at Sandringham, where the funeral took 
place. The coffin of the infant Prince bore the follow- 
ing inscription : 

ALEXANDER Joun Cnances ALBEat, 
third son of 
Avsret Epwarp anp ALEXANDRA, 
Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Born April 6, 1871, 
Died April 7, 1871. 

The pathway from the garden gate to the church-yard 
was lined on each side by the laborers, workmen, and 
cottagers on the estate, and near the church-yard were 
a score or two of children belonging to the Princess's 
schools, who were dressed in scarlet capes, etc., the 
presents of the Princess of Wales. The demeanor of 
all present was devout in the highest degree. The pro- 
cession moved on from the house to the church with 
no accompanying tolling of bells, the only public in- 
timation of what was going on being that the flacs 
were half-mast high on the towers of the Sandringham 
and King’s Lynn churches, the Grey Friars’ Tower, 
and some other places. This account—given in the 
London Daily News—conveys a different impression 
from an announcement of the death of the infant 
prince given in a favorite journal of the poor of En- 
gland, Reynolds's Newspaper, as follows: “We have 
much satisfaction in announcing that the newly born 
child of the Prince and Princess of Wales died shortly 
after its birth, thus relieving the working-claases of 
England from having to support hereafter another ad- 
dition to the long rol! of state beggars they at present ‘ 
maintain.” 





When Alexandre Dumas died he was in debt to his 
publishers over 100,000 france. His son offered to pay 
the indebtedness, but the firm declined, eaying they 
had made enough from the great novelist’s works 
without any claim upon his estate. 





The students of Bowdoin College, Branswick, 
Maine, issue every fortnight the Orient—a lively little 
sheet, which is commended to the alumni for partial 


support. 


In Searsport, Maine, there used to be a good o!4 
deacon, who deemed it his duty always to encourage 
his pastor by his presence at church. Out of 2600 con- 
secutive Sundays he was in his pew 2598 of them, and 
his excuse for failing to be in his place on those two 
Sabbaths was absence from town. The good man's 
seat is vacant now, and not many like him remain to 
fill it. 








Among queer advertisements is that of a lady whe 
desires a laundress who is willing to take her pay is 
lessons on the guitar. What a scene for an artist! 
The lady with her guitar keeping,time to the music 
of the wash-board and wringing-machine! 





No more graceful compliments were ever exchanged 
in public than once passed between Judge Story and 
Edward Everett at a public dinner in Boston. The 
Judge, asa voluntary toast, gave the following: “‘ Fame 
follows merit where Everett goes!" The gentlemar 
thus delicately complimented at once arose and re- 
plied with this equally felicitous impromptu: “To 
whatever height judicial learning may attain in this 
country, there will always be one Story higher.” 





From the recent Land Office report it appears that 
the total area of the United States is 2,290,000,000 acres, 
Of these, 455,000,000 acres had passed into the owner- 
ship of States, corporations, or individuals before the 
establishment of the Land Office, leaving 1,835,000,000 
acres at the disposal of the nation at large. Of these 
latter, 439,000,000 acres have been disposed of at vari- 
ous times up to November 1, 1869, and 1,396,000,000 re- 
mained then to be disposed of. 





In the firm belief that none of our readers will abuse 
the information, we venture to mention that an ex- 
change says that it is now impossible to construct a 
burglar-proof safe; for the thief, with his cylinders of 
compressed hydrogen and oxygen, can in a few seconds 
burn holes of any size in the hardest metal, hie fire 
drill enabling him in a few minutes to work his way 
into the strongest safe that was ever constructed. This 
is one of the disadvantages of the advance of science. 





“His Grace of Fifty-five Umbrellas” is one of the 
high dignitaries of Yeddo, Japan. We are not inform- 
ed whether the “‘ Lord of a Hundred Fans” is of still 
higher rank, or whether the “‘Supreme Controller of 
the Golden Poodles” does not have authority over both 
of them. Strange titles those Japanese indulge in! 

The Boston Times is rather hard on Boston lawyers 
in the following story: The other day an old lady en- 
tered the office of a gy oe of law, leading 

rici king youth. She said, 

7 Seamed called to see if you would like to take 
this boy and make a lawyer of him.” 

“The boy appears rather young, madam,” said the 
lawyer. ‘ How old is he ?” 

“Seven years, Sir.” 

“He is too young—decidedly too young. Have you 
no older boys ?” 

«Oh yes, Sir, I have several ; but we have concluded 
to make farmers of the others. I told my old man I 
thought this little fellow would make a first-rate law- 
yer, and so I called to see if you would take him.” 

“No, madam ; he is too young yet to commence the 
study of the profession. But why do you think this 
boy any better calculated for a lawyer than your other 
sons?” 

“Why, you see, Sir, he is just seven years old to- 
day; when he was five he'd lie like all natur; when 
six he was sassy and impudent as any critter could be; 
and now he'll steal every thing he can lay his hands 
on.” 
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A CRISIS IN CHINA. 


We give on this page a sketch of a body of 
volunteers organized for self-defense by the Brit- 
bh residents of Shanghai.’ Horse, foot, and ar- 
titery are all represented, and, taken all in all, 
there is not a finer or more business-like body of 
men to be found in the world. ‘The effective 
strength of the corps is about five hundred, of 
all nationalities, but chiefly, of course, English, 
many of them old volunteers at home. The 
®orps, though néminally fofmed out of the: nu- 
cleus of an old volunteer corps, is of quite-re- 
cent formation, bet the efficiency of organization 
and general militery bearing of the men is said 
w be excellent. 

I he necessity for such afi organization ds this 
: omes apparent when we reflect that the Eu- 
pean residents of «Thina are a-mere drop in ¢he 
eecat of humafity, and that a sudden panic or 


| superstitious terror might at any moment, as at 
Tien-tsin, turn the seething multitudes around 
them into bands of raging wolves. Even now, 
if the news from Shanghai may be trusted, the 
situation is precarious. The light punishment 
| inflicted upon the perpetrators of the Tien-tsin 
| Massacre seems to have emboldened the ignorant 
| and fanatical masses of the empire to insist upon 
| a return to the old system of exclusiveness main- 
tained for so many centuries. The popular rage 
is principally directed against the missionaries, 
and especially against some of their most benev- 
olent works, -T6 counteract, in a measure, the 
| common ¢rimes of the’ abandonment and’ mur- 
| der of children, the Sistersof Charity established 
| foundling asylums ; andthe belief went abroad 

amofig tl stiperstitiong«people that these quict 

though zealous Wemér Were engagedin.a whole- 

sale slaughter of the innocents, entiéiig the lit- 
| tle ones from their homes, snatching them up in 








the streets, digging out their eyes for purposes 
of witchcraft, and converting their hearts and 
livers into medicines of mysterious power. 

The imperial government at Pekin has, it 
seems, been driven by the popular clamor to re- 
verse its recent policy, and bid defiance to all the 
foreign powers. It has made a demand upon 
the foreigu embassadors that schools for the edu- 
cation of females be abolished, that the teach- 
ing to male subjects of the empire of all doc- 
trines opposed to those of Conrucius be forbid- 
den, that missionaries shall be considered Chi- 
nese subjects, and that women shall not be per- 


mitted access to the empire in that capacity» It | 


is also notified to the embassatlors that the at- 


tendance ofwomen upon religious service was one | 


of the occasions for the recent massacres of for- 
eigners, and that though those events can not but 
bé deplored by the imperial government, compen- 
sation for théir commission is absolute!y refused. 
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This is nothing less than the repudiation of all 
treaty obligations, and the proclamation of a cru- 
sade against Christianity. ‘The missionaries, de 
prived of. the protection of their own flags, can 
be punished with the utmost severity and cruel 
ty for a violation of the decree forbidding them 
to instruct male subjects of the empire in the 
Christian religion. The consequences of this ac- 
tion can not fail to be very serious, and may ever 
involve our own government in a war with China. 
Our treaty of 1858 with China recognizes the 
right of ‘‘any person, whether citizen of the 
United States or Chinese convert,” peaceably to 
** teach atid pfactice the principles of Chriftian- 
ity” within the dominions of the emperor without 
interference or.molestation... lt exempts Amer- 
ican citizens from the jurisdiction of Chinese 
courts. It guarantees to Americans the protec- 
tion of the Chinese authorities .aghinst‘ ‘all in- 
sulf or injury of every sort.” And, finally, it pro- 
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vides that any right, privilege, or favor granted 
by the Chinese authorities to the people of any 
other nation shall freely inure also to the benefit 
of the people of the United States. The Bur- 
LINGAME treaty expressly reaffirms the article 
which refers to religion and persecution. While 
our government is not to engage in a religious 
crusade against China, it is bound to see that 
rights thus solemnly guaranteed are maintained, 
and, if necessary, to teach the Chinese govern- 
ment and people by force that treaty obligations 
are not to be violated with impunity. 





SALMON-FISHING. 


Tue salmon, to which the inhabitants of the 
British Isles have given the epithets ‘‘ noble” and 
‘* royal,” because it is a fish which affords the 
highest degree of sport in angling, was once so 
common that in England, less than a hundred 
years ago, it was necessary to guard, by a clause 
in indentures, against feeding apprentices with it 
more than two days in the week. At the begin- 
ning of the present century our own rivers teem- 
ed with this delicious fish; but, owing to the ab- 
sence of suitable game laws, it has become so 
rare that the very rivers where it was formerly 
most abundant have to be restocked by artificial 
means. This enterprise has been carried on with 
great zeal in some of our States, and it will not 
be many years before this royal fish will be again 
plentiful in our waters. Meanwhile the rivers 
of our northern neighbors, which teem with 
salmon, can be leased by such sportsmen from 
the States as choose to overbid their Canadian 
friends, by whom, it should be added, they are 
always warmly welcomed and liberally treated. 
Applications for the lease of Canadian rivers 
should be made, says Mr. Gento C. Scort, in 
his interesting work on “ Fishing in American 
Waters,” to the Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries, at Ottawa, the rivers being let either in 
whole or in parts, each part permitting the use of a 
certain number of rods, generally four. Parties 
making application should state what number of 
rods they desire to accommodate, and on which 
side of the St. Lawrence they prefer a river. 
The leases of fluvial parts of rivers vary from 
two hundred to six hundred dollars a year for 
from three to eight rods, the leases to run for 
nine years. Canoes and provisions are cheap, 
and sport plentiful and exciting. Mr. Scorr 
gives as the score of five weeks’ fishing in a cer- 
tain Canadian river, 279 salmon, weighing nearly 
S116 pounds. The only annoyances are the 
mosquitoes and flies; but with proper care the 
genuine sportsman can afford to laugh at such 
trifles, 





THE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING. 

A 8UCCESSFUL newspaper publisher remarked 
a short time since that very few of his patrons 
know how to advertise to the best advantage. 
They rush pell-mell into print, paying high prices 
for poor positions, when, by consulting adver- 
tisers of experience, they could learn how to use 
their money to the best advantage. The em- 
inent firm of Geo. P. Rowext & Co. are entitled 
to the thanks of business men for placing within 
the reach of all information which will enable one 
to place an order for a thousand papers as readily 
as for one. 

We have done a good deal of business through 
them, and know whereof we speak. 

Their method of arranging all the papers of 
the country in sections, with the price per line for 
each section, we have found especially convenient. 
A single glance will show that the rates on these 
published lists are exceedingly low. For instance, 
a charge of $70 per line is made for a list of 
1500 papers fora month. This is less than five 
cents a line per month for each paper. 

This list embraces many daily papers and the 
best-known local journals. There is also what 
is known as the list of ‘‘ inside” papers, which, 
by doing their printing on a sort of community 
plan, are enabled to advertise at rates even lower 
than these. 

The Messrs. Rowett publish several period- 
icals, full of tables and figures, worth studying 
by all who contemplate advertising. 

They are now established in their new rooms, 
in Park Row, over the Times office, where they 
are ready to receive calls, and will be found as 
willing to bestow attention upon small orders as 
upon large ones. Their arrangements are so com- 
plete that a visit to their premises will repay any 
of our readers, if only to see how a great busi- 
ness can be quietly, yet at the same time thor- 
oughly performed.—N. Y. Methodist, April 29. 





We send single Waltham Watches by express 
to any part of the United States, and allow the 
purchaser to open the package and examine the 
watch before paying the bill. Send for our 
** Price-List,” which gives full particulars, and 
please state that you saw this advertisement in 
Eferper's Weekly.—Howarp & Co., No. 865 
Bwedliway, ‘NewYork. All prices reduced since 


'"eewary. 1. —[Com. 


= a 





art's Vegetable Sicilian Haii Renewer-—the 
‘beet preparefion emtant for restoring grey hair to 
‘Tes wriginel-¢olor, and to keep it 20.—[Com.] 





** Burnetr’s Cocoarne is the best hair- 
: ” 


” Burnett's Cooxtxc Extracts are the 
best.” —[ Com. } 





Silks, Satins, Laces, Gloves, 
Sewing Machines, etc. It is an eable substitute 
for e, none of its offensive p' rties, 
but all its useful ones in a sw r Buns. B. 
Rorron & Ce., Brooklyn P. O. (Box 120). Price, 15 and 
2% cents per Bottle.—[{Com.] 


Croverts, for cleani 








A sure remedy for CHILts AND FEVER. 
Aver’s AGuE Cure never fails.—[ Com. ] 





WIncHestTER’s HyPoPHosPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HENRY WARD 


BEECHER. 


HIS CASE HOPEFUL. 


All Henry Ward Beecher’s sufferings from nl 
ic rupture since he was taken in February of last year 
have been continued and exaggerated by his irritable 
temper and violent freaks. About the time he was first 
taken he wrote to Dr. Sherman, suggesting the appli- 
cation of a truss, but not unders ing the sont 
of the — mistook the place where the truss shoul 
be app ied. 
Dr. Sherman, seeing Mr. Beecher’s error, at once took 
his case in hand, and, notwithstanding his repeated 44 
piicetions, r. Beecher, from recent developments, 
still quite 

Dr 8. is most sanguine in eventually curing Mr. 
Beecher’s breach, though his rupture is of that s 
modic character that affects the er and mental or- 

ization to an exten’ Ctrengeiated rup- 

ure is equaled only by hydrophobis, but Mr. Beecher’s 
case will ez result in that. Avoiding what he has 
indulged in, with a cemqeoee nant. do much to- 
ward preventing it. Mr. er’s tenacity in sticking 
to Dr. Sherman is the best proof of his interest in the 
Doctor's abilities. —Daily 


RUPTURE 





We believe the ruptured can not do better than con- 
sult Dr. Sherman. 


FOR MOTH vr ATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


Metts Paragon Shirts 
EARES § ' 
Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 

Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 

at the following rates : 
6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts.. 











6 ‘Better Muslin and Good Linen.. 10 30 
6 ‘“ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen. ... 12 00 
6 ‘“ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


& Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th . 


St., N.¥. 


A.T. STEWART & C0, 


ARE OFFERING 


A Large and Beautiful Assortment 


OF 


PLAIN CENTRE 


Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 


With very Fine Borders, 
Suitable for Present Séason. 
Prices, $50 each and upward. 


Elegant Novelties 
Higher-Cost Goods. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


G. L. KELTY & COMPANY, 
722 & 724 Broadway. 
New Importations of 
SWISS LACE CURTAINS, 
FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
BEST SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 
with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 














Ala.; New La.; 
* .5 OF 


; San 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOR THE PARLOR. Send 
MAGIC Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


748 Broadway, New York. 














owe FOUNTAINS; Best and Cheapest; 
$40 to $100. J. Cuapman & Co., Madison, Ind. 








F Nee MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


In the Spring and Summer months the system unde 
renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. “Helmbold’s Flu 


Fluid Extract ref P is,” are the 
coction as made b 


dru 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


The “Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Jui Extract - 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to ‘all other o- ~ i. 
&e. is not a patented pill, put up as those 


*s Grape-Juice Pill” 





ta, magnesia, 
but the result of ten years’ e a and great care in pi 


No nausea; no in, ns; but mild, 
of ia” andl one be 


tieg; and to broken and deli 
tin. ‘The “Cataron Grape Pin” ar done ap with grat sur and Kesasete Ws tad Sal oe 
a ma te ew: bares, ond cocsionaty pe by jpexperienced men, with EF 
a single one being patented: but all own merits, Prepared by ee oP a 
: : x. T. Practical and Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PabAon PHARMACY, 594 Broad 
PALACE PHARMACY, a Berd, Penebsyhie 


P. $—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU hes guined « world-wide fame, 





One bottle of 1 Helmbold's #1 id Extract Fc parilla” equal 
elm 8 Fla ract § ” equals in strength one gallon of the a 
egiets ; and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals f celebrated Liston Diet 


t, and safe in operation. Two bo = 
one bottle of the « Grape-dulce Pills” are worth their prey wy sold to those suffering 





a chan This is the time to use blood- 
tract Sarsaparilla,” 


la,” and “ Helmbold’s 


ves, such as 
marily vended, 
tion. Safe for and taken by children. 








PREVENTIVE MEDICATION, 


A radical change has been introduced in th 
medicine e practice 
of ~ mag - have ceased to tortare ana 
ro, + their pat ents. Instead of pulling down, they 
up; instead of assaulting nature, they assist 


of the general health as esse.nc. 
the cure of all local ailments. Hence it is ther” 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


the most potent vegetable tonic that pharmacy has eyer 


had they been subjected to the pains and penalties 
which were deemed orthodox and indispensable thir: y 
or forty years 





RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 







Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 





The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beantifal Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Iar- 
ver’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapry to Fit avi 

tauRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, TU NAMFS AND DIRFC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON FACI 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


Pol. TIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 2% 





SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.... 25 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................--- “ 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 3 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ °4 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS........... SES OS 
TRAINED STREET SUIT...............-..- * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... °° 4 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...........-... “ 4 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT...........--- he. 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “6 


DOUBLE- BR 


Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS.....---- — - 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER............--+-- . 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.... 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 
PaO ph WALKING SUIT..... ° ! 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT......---- ly 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by ma’); 
Bobr on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS anil 





MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sizt) ce’ 
tn gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes w!!! be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper CO i 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supp! 
at the usnal discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Madame Poy’s Corset Shirt Supporter 












Anuoep Sinsie. 56 Spenard Bur Now York: 
D. B. iG & MON, BALQ WIR & MOY, _ 
; PRINTER. 


























May 13, 1871.] 


VALUABLE INVENTION! 
LIQUID 
COMPOSITION BRONZE. 
For Bronzing and Gilding 
Heaters, Chandeliers, Pipes, Safes, &c., 
In Lanes om SMALL QUANTITIES. 
remy and ole De oc expense 
“— RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
B. F. KEMP, 
INVENTOR'’S EXCHANGE, 
245 Broadway, N. ¥. 








Use none but 
THE BEST!!! 


TRADE MARK. 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


ening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
eet LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended bythe faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. 8. 
Gover ts. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 
Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 


UILDING PAPE 


OF FOUR GRADES. 
Water-Proof CLAP-BOARDS, 
A perfect substitute for pine, at about half ite cost, and 

entirely water proof. . 
SHEATHING BOARD, 

For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards. A non-con- 

ductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 

Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
a ser ot po ae, St Baas 
asual cost. 

DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 
made entirely of Wool Felt, a cheap and perfect article. 











Samples and circulars sent free by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
B. E. HALE, Chicago ; or 


22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, yay a large saving to con- 
sumere and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 38 VESEY STREET, 
P.0, Box 5643, NEW YORK. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
aS _ 623 Broadway, N. Y. 
















JAPANESE PAPER WARE,—Invaluable to ev 


Dealers are invited to test these foods, now success- 
fully introduced, to wit.: Water, Milk, and Commode 
Pails, Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basins, 
Spittoons, Trays, &c. They are water-proof and dura- 
bie, will not shrink or break, are enameled in colors. 
Send for Descriptive and ice Lists to the manufac- 
turers, JENNINGS BROTHERS, 352 Pearl St., New 
York City. Trade supplied. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Ctem, $15, $20, $30. 

LOWE P 


Send for a circular to ESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 











Rn only genuine domestic Extract. Better and 
Cheaper than all others. A. GLANZ, Sole Ag’t, 


i 194 William St., New York. 
RIP VAN 





WINKLE AT HOME, 
a of statuary b 
Sohn Bogen. Price $1 
The of Rip was 
Jetson, who sai or Bs 
e who r 
likeness. other de- 








pnaee, ee P| 
expense, on receipt o 

the price. Send Il- 
lustrated “ 











_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


. THE COLLINS GOLD METAL WATCHES.—These celebrated 

I have now been manufactured for over five years, and for accurac: Weishes 
fineness of finish, and durability, are unequaled. The metal ns all the” 

lish and brilliancy of gold till worn out. Prices $15, $20, and $25, equaling 

n time and mee gold watches costin ten times these sums; all are 

Full-Jeweled Hunting Levers. When six Watches are ordered at one time 

sent free. Chains, $2 to $10. Our genuine Watches 

As Co~ can only be had by ordering from us direct, as we have no Agents. Goods 


b 
sent by express, C. 
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STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 








THEA -NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


ANGLING and FISH- CULTURE. 


Soorr’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Ilustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$8 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 











Barry's Safe Hair Dye, 
The best of all _ wr 4 con- 
Lime, and BARRYS TRICOPHE. 
ROUS, the t hair renewer and 
A most delightful of dressings, estab- 
. lished over 70 years. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 








out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b: 
Druggists and ane Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SA NE CO., Barclay St., New York; 46 La 


Salle St., Chicago. 
OR DEAFNESS—THE PATENT ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR. It fits into the Ear, is not ti- 

ble, removes Singing Noises in the Head, ont ences 

Deaf Persons to hear distinctly at Church or Public 

Assemblies. Treatise on Deafness and Catarrh, with 

Means of C sent free. 

Dr. T. HUNT STILWELL, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS — BOOKS. — jrocxstorein America. Four 


stores. Over 600,000 volumes on hand. For any 


ive us a call. oaegeee aoe 1 
Y’S, Fifth and Walnut, Philad Pa. 


HARTSHORN’S SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances used. To be had at all uphol- 
sterers. Price-Lists and Models oo to the trade. 
486 Broadway, N.Y. 


__. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—" Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MrLoprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-clase makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
wontH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
EARLY 500 Suteiem, Cheats, and Humbugs 
are named and exposed in “ Star. led Ban- 
ner” for June. Ventilates every Swindler. nt three 
months on trial for only tem cents, Nothing like it. 
Address 8S. 8S. BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


Ror every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, imaie sua te 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING: MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tack, 
Pa quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours.(, It 
"= makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth ean not be 
ulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $260 per month and expenses, or & 
£@ commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mase. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, IU. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements ! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines, It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to nin the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known a8 k Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his ts possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrrr & Brornens, a 
house without a rival in:the character and variety of 
their publications, and . a = mee 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agen 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


AT WANTED. — For our new book. 
“Tue Curistian’s Legacy.” The best ever offered 
agents. Send for a circular. W.J. HOLLAND & CO., 
Springfield, Maas., or Chicago, 











book 























AGENTS! READ THIS! 








lish | h lly i ‘ 
Magazines ‘They are read with equal interest and sat: 


eighty. Its scientific rs, while sufficiently pro- 
foun to demand the altention of oe yet 
admirably adapted to the p , and 





designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
of the “Society the Diffusio: 


was the organ m of 
Useful Knowl " The great of Harper's is 


to give correct information and amusement 
to the great masses o le. are few in- 
tel American families in which "s Maga- 


sine, 7OGES BAk Be on. spprosinted Gamay waemne 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Man 
are accumu Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more t pains _— on its articles and 
mechanical execution. is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 
At once the most and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 








deserves its primacy in this class of 


Harper's Weekly 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 


and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 

of Nast are a power in so- 

in aid of a sound public opin- 
and follies. The edi 


weighty an 
an elevated tone 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does ite value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its -matter is of e high 
order of literary epee carted atrostive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. % 
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Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, re, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening. —Phil- 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 






by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
servec povgecis. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 


alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, me, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and persona Roselp. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nai that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Kven- 
tng Gazette, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 






BAZAR. 
Haxrer’s Magaztnx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harrer’s 
, Bazag, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine & cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied witb 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each a. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 


—" 4 

e Valxines of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understoed that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable te the order of Harrre & Brorurss is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 

er. 


Teams ror Apvertisine iy Harper's Periopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Hi "e Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


























Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. B 
Ty Axssorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
A SMALLER SCRIPTUR 
Parts: Old Testament lly Noe > 
and New t ; New t History to 
A.D. T. Edited by Wx. Suir, D.C.L. LL.D. ka. 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. MDlustrated b 
. Engravings on Wood. 1émo, Cloth, 876 pp., $1 od. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls | 
their Teens. "Tranelated from the ach of } fad 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of “John Mlall- 
fax,Gentlemav.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


In Three 
FY Connection of Old 





DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “Daily News,” with 
—— New Letters and Preface. Syo, Paper, 66 

nts. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Berourr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturiet. 
A Com Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 

_ ne 8. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 

Devices employed in Connection with Orcharde and 

the Management of Apples. By Sxreno Epwarre 

Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 

12mo, Cloth, $150. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150. (New Edition just ready.) 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leoven Biart. Edited and adapted by Parkes 
Gittmore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. (New Edition Ready.) 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phasnicia, = ge t, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, onia, arthla, and 
Rome. By Groror Rawson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 Bure ~~... 

. Bat the sac- 
With wife, 


Fresh Novels; 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mre. J. H. Rippsut, Author 
of ‘‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “‘ Race for Wealth,” * Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8Syo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THR HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


12mo, 





THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Ww. 
Buiaox, Author of “In Silk Attire,” “‘ Love or Mar- 
riage?” “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
SO cents. 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Mise M. E. Bravpow, Author 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy," 
“Dead-Sea Fruit," &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Anthor of “A Beggar on Horseback," 
““Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “Won— Not Wooed,” 
“Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illnstrations, Sve, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF BOOKS 
Pus.isnev By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
ANTHON'S ZNEID OF VIRGIL. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 75. 


LOOMIS'S PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 8vo, Sheep, 
$2 00. 


BALDWEN’S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 75. is 


GUIZOT'’S CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. 
Cloth, $1 75. is 


PRIME'S TENT-LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS, Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HALLAM'S EUROPE DURING THR MIDDLB 
AGES. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE SECOND CORINTH- 
TANS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON REVELATION. 
Cloth, $1 50, ~s 


MELVILLE'S MOBY-DICK. 
BOYD’S RHETORIC. 12mo, Hal Roan, 7 cents, ‘, 


12mo, 


12mo, 


12mo, Cloth, $17. +} 





ew Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


A Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Ontfit. Cisculars Free, 

Srarrorgp M'r'a Co. 
66 Fulton St., New York. 





Ts MALE and FEMALE CANY 
ERS,.—Send fifteen cents for Sample and - 
lar of one of the most JOUHG, Protieme 
made. 8S. W. YOUNG, Pro RL 
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yides that any right, privilege, or favor granted 
by the Chinese authorities to the people of any 
other nation shall freely inure also to the benefit 
of the people of the United States. The Bur- 
LINGAME treaty expressly reaffirms the article 
which refers to religion and persecution. While 
our government is not to engage in a religious 
crusade against China, it is bound to see that 
rights thus solemnly guaranteed are maintained, 
and, if necessary, to teach the Chinese govern- 
ment and people by force that treaty obligations 
are not to be violated with impunity. 








SALMON-FISHING. 


Tur salmon, to which the inhabitants of the 
British Isles have given the epithets “‘ noble” and 
‘* royal,” because it is a fish which affords the 
highest degree of sport in angling, was once so 
common that in England, less than a hundred 
years ago, it was necessary to guard, by a clause 
in indentures, against feeding apprentices with it 
more than two days in the week. At the begin- 
ning of the present century our own rivers teem- 
ed with this delicious fish; but, owing to the ab- 
sence of suitable game laws, it has become so 
rare that the very rivers where it was formerly 
most abandant have to be restocked by artificial 
means. ‘This enterprise has been carried on with 
great zeal in some of our States, and it will not 


be many years before this royal fish will be again 

“ee plentiful in our waters. Meanwhile the rivers 

as of our northern neighbors, which teem with 

ry i salmon, can be leased by such sportsmen from 

: the States as choose to overbid their Canadian 

Te 5 friends, by whom, it should be added, they are 

; always warmly welcomed and liberally treated. 

' 7 Applications for the lease of Canadian rivers 
; 


should be made, says Mr. Gento C. Scort, in 
his interesting work on “ Fishing in American 
Vaters,” to the Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries, at Ottawa, the rivers being let either in 
. whole or in parts, each part permitting the use of a 
certain number of rods, generally four. Parties 

making application should state what number of 

i rods they desire to accommodate, and on which 
} i side of the St. Lawrence they prefer a river. 
ae The leases of fluvial parts of rivers vary from 
two hundred to six hundred dollars a year for 

from three to eight rods, the leases to run for 

nine years. Canoes and provisions are cheap, 

and sport plentiful and exciting. Mr. Scorr 

gives as the score of five weeks’ fishing in a cer- 
m tain Canadian river, 279 salmon, weighing nearly 
83116 pounds. The only annoyances are the 
mosquitoes and flies; but with proper care the 
ay genuine sportsman can afford to laugh at such 

; trifles, 
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THE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING. 

A SUCCESSFUL newspaper publisher remarked 
# short time since that very few of his patrons 
know how to advertise to the best advantage. 
They rush pell-mell into print, paying high prices 
for poor positions, when, by consulting adver- 
tisers of experience, they could learn how to use 
their money to the best advantage. The em- 
inent firm of Gro. P. Rowet & Co. are entitled 
to the thanks of business men for placing within 
the reach of all information which will enable one 
to place an order for a thousand papers as readily 
as for one. 

We have done a good deal of business through 
them, and know whereof we speak. 

Their method of arranging all the papers of 

the country in sections, with the price per line for 
each section, we have found especially convenient. 
A single glance will show that the rates on these 
published lists are exceedingly low. For instance, 
; a charge of $70 per line is made for a list of 
i 1500 papers fora month. This is less than five 
4 cents a line per month for each paper. 
s This list embraces many daily papers and the 
i best-known local journals. There is also what 
a is known as the list of ‘* inside” papers, which, 
‘ by doing their printing on a sort of community 
: plan, are enabled to advertise at rates even lower 
is : than these. 

The Messrs. Rowett publish several period- 
ieals, full of tables and figures, worth studying 
ij by all who contemplate advertising. 

5 They are now established in their new rooms, 
in Park Row, over the Zimes office, where they 
are ready to receive calls, and will be found as 
willing to bestow attention upon small orders as 





upon large ones. Their arrangements are so com- 
plete that a visit to their premises will repay any 
of our readers, if only to see how a great busi- 
ness can be quietly, yet at the same time thor- 
‘oughly performed.—N. Y. Methodist, April 29. 
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We send single Waltham Watches by express 
vo any part of the United States, and allow the 
purchaser to open the package and examine the 
Send for our 


4 watch before paying the bill. 

i ** Price-List,” which gives full particulars, and 
i} ; please state that you saw this advertisement in 
v4 ‘Ebeeper's Weakly.—Howarpv & Co., No. 865 


~ Bieta; New Tork. All prie-s reduced since 
ny (Amat Se anmaalmman 
Hacx’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer—the 
best qreparition emtant for restoring gray hair to 
‘ite weiginal dolor, and to keep tt s0.—[ Com.) 


sat 





‘ Burnetr’s Cocoarne is the best hair - 
dressing.” 

‘Burnerr’s Cooxinc Extracts are the 
best.” —[ Com. } 





Croverre, for cleaning Silks, Satins, Laces, Gloves, 
Sewing Machines, etc. a 1 is an eable substitute 
for e, none of its offensive p' jes, 
but all its useful ones in a su; r ENS. B. 
Rorron & Ce., Brooklyn P. O. (Box 120). Price, 15 and 
2 cents per Bottle.—[{Com.} 








A sure remedy for Cuttts AND Fever. 
Arver’s Acue Cure never fails. —[ Com. } 





WIncHesTER’s HYPoPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumerion. Try it!—{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HENRY WARD 


HIS CASE HOPEFUL. 


All Henry Ward Beecher’s sufferings from od- 
ic rupture since he was taken in February of year 
have been continued and exaggerated by his irritable 


temper and violent freaks, About the time he was first 

taken he wrote to Dr. Sherman, su; the appli- 

cation of a truss, but not unders ‘ing the a 

of the — mistook the place where the truss shoul 
fed. 


be a 
De | seeing Mr. Beecher’s error, at once took 
his case in hand, and, notwithstanding his repeated +3 
piestions r. Beecher, from recent developments, 
still quite Bad. 

Dr. 8. is most sanguine in eventually curing Mr. 
Beecher’s breach, though his — is of that 
modic Caray 4 that S ects the er and men 

ization to an alarming exten Seneeree rup- 
aa is equaled only by hydrophobia, but Mr. Beecher’s 
case will hardly result in t. Av e 


or- 


Doctor's abilities. —Daily 


RUPTURE 


Cured b Dr. Sherman's Patent Appliance end Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from the 
Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of Rup- 





Address Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, N. Y. 
We believe the ruptured can not do better than con- 
sult Dr. Sherman. 


FOR MOTH vr ATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B, C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


MES Paragon Shirts, 


Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 


Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 








6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 
6 ‘ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
6 ‘“ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen, 13 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


t” Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


A Lafge and Beautiful Assortment 


OF 


PLAIN CENTRE 


Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 
With very Fine Borders, 
Suitable for Present Sédson. 
Prices, $50 each and upward. 


ALSO, 


Elegant Novelties 


Higher-Cost Goods. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 


TENTH STREETS. 


A REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Ga. L. KELTY & COMPANY, 
122 & 724 Broadway. 

New Im of 
SWISS LACE CURTAINS, 
FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and CURTAIN MATERIALS. 


SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 





BEST 


with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 


Wilson Under- 





The New 


_— 








FOR THE PARLOR. Send 


MAGIC sift ts 
MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


748 Broadway, New York. 





PREVENTIVE MEDICATION 


A 
radical change has been introduced in the 


of have Practice 
Ceased to tort 

Prostrate thelr patienta. Instead of pulling dows 

up; of assaulting nature, th, . rm 


the profession. old creed was tha ~ 

t disease 
something which must be expelled by vtelent eon 
means, of the wear and tear “ 


the'Gare of al Weel linens Se 
Hence it is that 


Hostetter's Stomach Bitters 


the most potent vegetable tonic that pharmacy has eysr 
nature in her struggie 





RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 











Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





The Cheapest, 
The Best, 

TRY IT, 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.1. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish (TT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beantifal Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Ilar- 
os Bazar. These Patterns are Graprv vo Fit a 
teuRR, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 














ges. FOUNTAINS; Best and Cheapest; 
$40 to $100. J, Cuapman & Co., Madison, Ind. 








A MAY, 





and JUNE purify the blood and beautify 
HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 





the complexion by using 


HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


In ie Spring 
renewing, purifying, and invigorating 
Fluid Extract Grape Juice fmm 
One bottle of “ Helmbold’s 
coction as made by dru 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverag 


uid Extract Sarsaj 


The “‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of F! 
a Useful in all diseases leseiting a cotharts a 


and Summer months the system unde: 

al “ Helmbold’s 

lis,” are the best and most reliable. 

rilla” equals in strength 

gists; and a wine-glass added to a bint of wena One 
e. 


c at nate time to uae pada blood. 
Flu ‘tract Sarsaparilla,” and “ Helmbold’s 


ion of the ip or de- 
celebrated nm Diet 


of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 





i u and far superior to all othe: 
ta, &c. “Helmbold’s G i 5 ri hy —el al nar ene Ke a, 
a the result of ten years’ experimentin; yo lp Y Ae Pie fe taken b ‘children’ 
a nausea ; no griping — ut mild, pleasant, and safe in Operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
ot Seomeneie pvp we ~ a Pills” are worth their weight in to those 
: jood, eadache, nervousn wakeful nigh ‘veness, 
tig and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions tt will “ new ae vee and 
The “Catawba ” are done up with great care and in kandegue and will 
=~ vended in ~ boxes, and rye ie by jnexperlenced men, with the 
a one ss ~ all own merite. | by — 
° and Analytica! Chemist, 
CRY@TAL P. CE PHARMACY, 594 Broad: lew York 
’ - way, N ¥ 


House, and Rew ¥. 
ed Fiteadphles eal 


P. §.—ERLMBOLDS EXTRAOT BUCH hes guined « world-wide tame, 


Jitted with the greatest accuracy, TUE NAMFS AND DINEC 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIER BEING PRINTED ON Facil 
SEPARATE PIEOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjnsted 
by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now ready: 
Vol. TIT. ; 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ * 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUI'T.... vp 








Vol. 1V. 7" 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS......-. ae 





LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLO. : 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT si 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... | 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.....--.- 
The Publishers will send either Pattern a 
peopeld. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN boom 
MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sx) 0" " 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes Wi" | 
sent for $200, No patterns separated or exchange’ 
In ordering, please specify the Number of pao ‘ed 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers spp’ 
at the usual discount. “ : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor‘: 


Mane Foy et Se 


Health, Comfort gama x I 


Gare 
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VALUABLE INVENTION! 
LIQUID 
COMPOSITION BRONZE. 
For Bronzing and Gilding 
Heaters, Chandeliers, Pipes, Safes, &c., 
In Larose on SmaLe Quantiries. 
Is easily and quickly applied on new or old articles, in 
all shades and colors, at & moderate expense. 
COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
B. F. KEMP, ain 
INVENTOR'S BXCHAN' 
245 Broadway, N. ¥. 








Use none but 
THE BEST!!! 


TRADE MARE. 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE pag ne 
ening Nourishment! Economy in houre- 
se LIEBIG'S COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended bythe faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paria, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is suppl 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. 8. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 
Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 188 Broadway, New York. 


PPVILDING PAPE 


OF FOUR GRAD 
Water-Proof CLAP-BOARDS, 
A fect substitute for pine, at about half ite cost, and 

entirely water proof. is 
SHEATHING BOARD, 

For outside of Studding, under Clap-boards. A non-con- 

ductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 

Prepared Plastering BOARD, 

A cheap and t substitute for lath and plaster ; 

nakes @ , substantial wall, at less than half the 
cost. 


usual 
DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 
made entirely of Wool Felt, a cheap and perfect article. 
Samples and circulars sent free b; 
OCK RIVER PAP. co., 
B. E. HALE, Chicago ; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get uP clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 38 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
stru: , and rapidity 
ofmotion, Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Machine Co., 
628 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE.— Invaluable to ev- 

* ery housekeeper. 
Dealers are invited to test these foods, now success- 
fully introduced, to wit.: Water, Milk, and Commode 
Pails, Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basins, 
Spittoons, Trays, &c. They are water-proof and dura- 
ble, will not shrink or break, are enameled in colors. 
Send for Descriptive and Price Lists to the manufac- 
turers, JENNINGS BROTHERS, 352 Pear! St., New 
York City. Trade supplied. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


_ Price of Presses, 12, $16 ; Offi 15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular = “9 LOWE PRESS Cco., 
15 Spring Lane, Bos' 




























ton, Mass, 








an only genuine domestic Extract. Better and 
“heaper than all others. A. GLANZ, Sole Ag't, 
194 William St., New York. 


RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME, 


a p of statuary b 
Soke Megere. Price $12. 
The fi of Rip was 
modeled from Mr. h 
Jefferson, who sat for his 
likeness. Two other de- 





at railroad station in 
the 2g) gwen aig re 
e on receipt o 
the peice. Send for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
219 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Tes JN sent by express, 


THE COLLINS GOLD METAL WATCHES.—These cel y 
have now been manufactured for over five years, od to pre ao 
fineness of finish, and Gurebitiey, are unequaled. The metal S 


Full-Jeweled Hunti 
— a had Wanker from us di ha 
can on us direct, as w 

/ CoD Ck 80 Broaden 
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sent free. Chains, $2 to $10. Our genuine Watches 
ite. Goods 
COLLINS & CO., 885 Broadway, New York. 





STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. - 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
lish language than appear pupceey in Hi 8 
i e wit 





THEA -NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


ANGLING and FISH -CULTURE. 


Soorr’s book on “ F[SHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 














Barry's Safe Hair Dye, 


The best of all hair colorings, con- 





tains no Zinc, Sulphur, nor 

Lime, and BARRY COPHE- 

> e' ROUS, the t hair renewer and 

ST 4 most of d estab- 
. lished over 70 years. 





FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 
Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Druggists and a Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN 
SA ENE CoO., Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


OR DEAFNESS_—THE PATENT ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR. It fits into the Ear, is not ti- 
removes Noises ante 





at 
Assemblies. Treaties om Denies and Cater, with 
Means of onan free. 
Dr. T. H STILWELL, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS — BOOKS, — is, Lareest, Second-hand 
ee a agg 
Y’S, Fifth and Walnut, Pa. 


HARTSHORN’S SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances used. To be had at all uphol- 
sterers. Price-Lists and Models supplied to the trade. 
486 Broadway, N.Y. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—"¥° Broadway, NY 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELoprons, and 
Oneans, of six first-clas® makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
mont, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
IC bey 500 Swindl Cheats, and Humbugs 
are named and ex: m “ Star-S) led Ban- 
ner” for June. Ventilates every Swindler. Sent three 
months on trial for only tem cents. Nothing like it. 
Address 8S. 8S. BANNER, Hinadale, N. H. 


D. WILSON & ©O., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


= $75 to $250 per month, maic aoa te: 


@ COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING: MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tack, 
=_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in & most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
— beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours.(, It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every : 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth ean not be 
+= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
£3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Maas. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Lowis, Mo. ; or Chicago, Ill. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more A of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known @& k Agents, and can confl- 

books he is now 


























may 
advantage that his ts 
are all published by Mesers. Harrer & Brornrns, a 
house without a rival in‘ the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to uce 
them. Intelligent, ene and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
ing business, are req d to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


GENTS WANTED.—For our new = 
“Tae Canistian’s Legacy.” The best ever offi 
agents. Send for a circular. W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 
Springfield, , or Chicago, Til. 











AGENTS! READ THIS! 
W cet oe aaa 
pe Eee tla: ot eee 


ag y are ual interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
the popular understanding, and 
des: as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
wens -. on of Se the Py me of 
now. t e great Harper's is 
to give correct information snd rertonat amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which cmers Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an tnte t 
rooms family can less afford to be without. Man 
Magazines are accumulated. es is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is ted which shows 
on ite articles and 
ere is not a cheaper Maga- 
. There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New Homestead. 
At once the most lar and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. ** * Al) the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation. 








Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 





ion. 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an pnw tone and a chastened ii as ’ 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated new Nor does ite value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. ’ 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening. —Phil- 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serve pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription a of the paper. 
While fally maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also tains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and persona ip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour. 
= that can possibly be made. —Boston Saturday Kven- 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR, 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year.... .. $4 00 
Harrer'’s Werxiy, One Year...... 40 


Hargrerr’s Bazar, 
Harper's Macazctne, Harrer’s Weex y, and Harrer’s 
, Bazaz, to one ress, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeEK.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
- Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine & cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied witb 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazak, to prepay the U. 8S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each Ee Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Namber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 


by y- 

ara mes of the Werxty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable te the order of Harrre & Broriers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Teams ror Anvertistne ty Harrer's Pertopicats. 
Harper's Me ne.—Whole Page, : Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each we - 
pf "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line ; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


























Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 
G3” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
a Axsorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 





stament His to 
A.D. 7. Edited by Wx. Surrn, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the Deen aatin, Dictionary, the Classica) 
of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Tilustrated by 
. Engravings on Wood. i6mo, Cloth, 875 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Gir's | 
their Teens. Translated from the French of ; [ad 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of “John Aall- 
fax,Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. “8vo, Paper, 60 
cents. 

THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 

ts in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islande. By Lavy 
Beroner. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and ~) - om 8. Illustrated with Engray- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices empioyed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Man ent of Apples. By Sereno Evwarves 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $150, 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lewin, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. (New Edition just ready.) 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leon Biant. Edited and adapted by Parxxs 
Giutmore, With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. (New Edition Ready.) 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldsa, Assyria, Kedia, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phanicia, ae Jud Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, md ny and 
Rome. By Groner Rawson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 

ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $20. 


Fresh Novels, 


PURLISUKD KRY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


A LIFE'S ASSIZB. By Mrs. J. H. Reppert, Aathor 
of ‘*‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THR HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. wh 


THR MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Ww. 
Buiaox, Author of “In Silk Attire,” “* Love or Mar- 
riage?” “Kilmeny,” &c. M[lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





FENTON’S QUEST. By Mise M. E. Bravvown, Author 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Mlustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. a 

BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
“Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘“Won— Not Wooed,” 
“Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. Sve, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Posiisnev sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





ANTHON'S ANEID OF VIRGIL. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 75. “~ 


LOOMIS'S PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 8yo, Sheep, 
$2 00. 


BALDWEN’S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. é 


GUIZOT'S CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. 1%mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 7 


PRIME'S TENT-LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS, Large 12m6, Cloth, $150. 


HALLAM’S EUROPE ‘DURING THR MIDDLE 
AGES. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE SECOND CORINTH- 
TANS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60, 


BARNES'S NOTES oN REVELATION. i%mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


MELVILLE'S MOBY-DICK. 12mo, Cloth, $17. {| 
BOYD'S RHETORIC. 12mo, Half Roan, 75 cente. *‘ 





ga Harese & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
rice, 


United States, on receipt of the ¢ 
A Easily made with our Stenci) and 
Ni ¢ N FY Key-Check Outfit. Circulars Free, 
Srarrorp M'r'’a Co. 
66 Fulton St., New York, 
© MALE and FEMALE CANVASS- 
ERS. —Send fifteen cents for Sample and 
lar of ene of the eet See Pees. 
made. 8S. W. YOUNG, Pro R 
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THE NEW BOARD 


AN Eye To THE HARVEsT. 


SOWING THE SEED, WITH 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome St.) 











T HOFFMAN WILL BE 


‘|| OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 
| SWEEDISANAoNEsT |! 













Mi, 
BCENY IAN ANGEL. | 


RA\\ 
ALL 1S THE 
RRIEND OF THE} 


X\ 











OF EDUCATION. 


5th Avenue, cor. 14th St. 
Elegant Carriages and Road Wagons, 


Exclusively of our Own manufacture, and of the best class only. 
Our Stock for the present season embraces all the fashionable vari- 


form to all customers. 


Prices fixed, and unfe 


etics of Laddaus, Landaulets, Barouches, Clarences, Cabrivlets, Phaetons, Tandem and T Carts, including 


“ BREWSTER WAGON,” 


With and without Tops—the standard for style and quality. 


a full assortment of the 










waters of Europe. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Crgans & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
sz Send for Price-Lists. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


WARD'S 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, aud Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $1250. Fine quality, 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be 
paid to Express company, on receipt of goods. 

Ss. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway, 

Also, corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


Address 











Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and | 


all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


Twenty- 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 


The Names and P. O. address of 15,000 leading Farm- 
ers of the Northwest, furni®hén, in printed form, for 
$ 00 per 1000. ‘References given, if required. 

Address JONES & MURPHY, 








112 Monroe Streets Chicago. | 





OF A FAR HIGHER CLASS 


than any other proprietary medicine of the day stands 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


And for this reason: it is an exact counterpart of one of the most valuable 
natural medicines in the world. We refer to the great Seltzer Spring of Ger- 
many, to which thousands of the dyspeptic, the bilious, the rheumatic, and the 
victims of venal diseases resort annually, and return to their homes convales- 
cent or cured. The Aperient is one of the first and by far the most successful 
of all the efforts made to reproduce, in a portable form, the popular mineral 


See that you purchase only the genuine article. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


J.C. HUTCHINSON, 


GLOVE MANUFACTURER, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


t®™ Makes a specialty of Lined Kid Gloves. 








E. BRAUNSDORF & CO., M’f’rs 
e of the Aitna Shuttle S. M., have 
removed their Warerooms to 264 Bow- 
ery. Our new Family Machine is now 
ready, and all orders for them will be 
promptly supplied, as well as our B. 
and No.2 M’f'g Machines. Responsi- 
ble Agents required where not estab- 
lished, and liberal terms given. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 





25 per cent. cheaper than Broadway charges. 


J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Shirt-Maker and Dealer in Hosiery and Men’s Furnish- 





| ing Goods. Custom Dress Shirts, made to measure, 








¢#™ Send for Price-List.} 


to r dozen. E 
Hh poy tod Shirts, Masonville Muslin, for = 


B Six good “ ed Harris ; 
. The eunity and good fit guaranteed. For directions 
of self-measurement, &c., send for a catalogue. ie 
THE OLDEST AND BEST BRAND. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


_DUFFIELD’S celebrated HAMS, 


BONELESS BREAKFAST BACON, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF TONGUES, &c., &c. 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


Tur Sinegr Manvraoc- 
turtne Company, at the 
World’s Fair—constituted 
>>, by the homes of the people 
—received the great award 
of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far be- 
hind them; for they sold 
in 1870, one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty- 
three machines, being more 
than forty thousand in ad- 
vance of their sales of the 
previous year, and over 
Sorty-four thousand more 
than the sales of any other 
Company for 1870, as shown 
by the following figures from sworn returns of the 
sales of Licensees: 

Tue Singer Manvractvrrmne Com- 

Pany sold over the Florence Sew- 

ing Machine Co. . ‘ ° 110,173 Machines. 
Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 

ing Machine Co. . ‘ ° 98,948 do. 
Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma. Co. 92,831 do. 
Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 





ing Machine Co. ‘ ° 70,431 do. 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co. 52,677 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson Man- 

ufacturing Co. ° ; 44,625 do. 


All of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 
is known asthe “‘ NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” Which 
is now fast finding its way into every well-regulated 
household. For Circulars giving full particulars of 
Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous kinds 
of work, which, till recently, it was thought that deli- 
cate =e alone could perform, as well as particulars 
about all articles used by their Machines, such as Twist, 
Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, &c., &c., apply to any 
of their Authorized Agents, or to 


| THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


458 Broadway, New York. 


FISHERMEN! 





'TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


JANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME subrrie SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 

| “lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 

| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 

| ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


CHOOL for practical CIVIL ENGINEERING, Sur- 
WO veying, and Drawing, Reynolds Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Fits students for R. R. field-work in 3 to 6 months, 
Thorough course, one year. Send for Circular. 























NIRATTS OIL HOUSE 
Pyeese SAFEST & BEST. Ate ecran 
re es) i770 187i 





WOOD BROTHERS C0,, 


No. 740 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CARRIAGES. 


Pony Phaetons 
in every variety 
of new and hand- 


some designs. 





— 





The “ Model 
Road Wagon,” 
with and_ with- 
out Tops, of all 
weights. 

The most desir- 
able wagon at 
popular prices. 


il eke 


DOUBLE SUSPENSION CARRIAGES A SPECIALTY. 


LIGHT. GLASS-FRONT LANDAUS, on FOUR, SIX, AND BIGHT SPRINGS. 


LANDAULETS, TANDEM CARTS, CALECHES, 
BROUGHAMS, DENNETS, VICTORIAS, 
TRA CARTS, = DOG CARTS, CABRIOJ.ETS, 


PARK PHABTONS, 
LANDAUS, 


MAIL PHAETONS, 
COUPES, - ; = 


W AGONWELES. 











The subscriptions to the New Five Per Cent. Stock 
of the United States now amount to about $62,009 000, 
They are confidently expected to reach $20,000,000 by 
the time the New Bonds are ready for delivery in May 
The proposals of the Secretary of the Treasury will th, = 


] be changed to the following programme: 


First—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mill. 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their is. 
sue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum. ; 

Second—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mij]. 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin 
at the rate of four and a half per cent. per annum. 

Third—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, after 
the above-mentioned two hundred millions are taken 
up, in the following order, namely : 

First—Subscriptions for equal amounts of each Class 
of bonds. 

Second—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per cent., 
and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 

Third—Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds that 
may not be subscribed for in the preceding classes, 

Subscriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 of 
five per cents, which are unconditional, are now going 
on, and the bonds will soon be issued to the subscribers, 
who can receive a scrip certificate in advance, if they 
desire to pay their gold or exchange United States 5-90's 
at once, in the registered or coupon form. Registered 
bonds will be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and coupon bonds of 
each denomination except the last two. The interest 
will be payable in the United States at the office of the 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or designated de- 
positary of the Government, quarterly, on the first days 
of February, May, August, and November, in each year, 

The bonds of the several classes afcresaid, and the in- 
terest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all taxes 
or dues of the United States, as well as from taxation 
in any form by or under State, municipal, or local au- 
thority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first re- 
deemed, by classes and numbers, as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The reduction of the public debt since the close of 
the war of the rebellion, and the relief, at the same time, 
to the annu..) burden of interest, are as follows: 





Principal of debt, 1865............0.+00- $2,755,995,275 
Paid under Johnson........ eiciticcanaiioks 264,595,371 
Principal, March 4, 1869... ..........00+. $2,491,399,904 
re 223,083,673 
Present public debt..........ccccccsecees $2, 268,316,231 
Interest change, 108B.........ccceccccedecse 151,832,051 


Reduced in four years by redemptions and 

funding 7.30 Notes..............+ eal 25,442,501 
Interest charge, 1660. ..'..cccccesccccseses $126,389,550 
Reduced in two years by redemptions.... 12,052,998 


Present interest charge...........+.+++0s ~ $14,336,552 
The proposed further reduction of the annual inter- 
est charge upon the public debt by refunding is as fol- 
lows: 
By exchange of $500,000,000 United States six 
per cents for new five per cents of 1881. . . .$5,000,000 
By exchange of $300,000,000 United States six 
per cents for four and a half per cents of 


Ss son sk cekanerncasinnsneeannswebaes tees 4,500,000 
By exchange of $700,000,000 United States six 
per cents for four per cents of 1901........ 14,000,000 


Total saving per annum by refunding. ..$23,500,000 


The whole proceeds of the new loans will be applied 
to the payment or redemption and cancellation of the 
5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and in addition to these 
proceeds, the 5-20's are now being reduced by purchase 
at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of advertising United States loans. 

Treasury Orrice, New York, April 15. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
See what $25 will buy: 
10 copies of New HatLowep Sones; 
100 copies of Hattowep Hymns (its com- 
panion) ; 
25 copies of Sinernc Annvat (all new); 
Annvat for 1871, just out. 
Sixeixc Guine, free on application. 
PHILLIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


WHY NOT get rid of that red, rough and freckled 
complexion, when it can be so easily exchanged for 
transparent and marble purity by the use of Hagan's 
Magnolia Baim. Its effects are charming. Why not re 











| store save and soften your hair, which is so certain to 
| to be done if you use Lyon’, Celebrated Kathairon, the 





best dressing in the world. 


LEY 
Dor ssn 


POwDER 


Is rapidly superseding all other preparations for producing 
Blegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes. Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP- 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP on 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years. Itis well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, .«».cr8, Mariners, Emigrants, &- 
and fs in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made “for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley" 

SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
t Manufactured LEY & BROTHER, 
“69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


TENTISTRY.— Teeth extracted without pain. Four- 
teen years. Gas administered. Beautiful set teeth, 
























$20. Plumpers for thin lips and hollow cheeks a spe 
| cialty. ‘hoa ViLLERs, isb Grand St., near Broadway. 




















SrppLemeN?, May 13, 1871.) _ 


“WEMORIES OF DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 


THOMAS HOOD. 
Br 8. C. HALL. 





HOOD'S RESIDENCE 


AEN I first knew Tuomas Hoop, 
=" his star was but rising; when I 
saw him last, he was on his death- 





AE bed; his forty-six years of life from 
wis the cradle to the grave having been 
~S\ 4° passed in so weak a state of health 


that dav by day there was perpetual dread that 
at any moment might ‘‘ the silver cord be loosed, 
and the golden bowl be broken.” Continual bod- 
ily suffering was not the only trial to which this 
fine spirit was subjected. ‘The world heard no 
wail from his lips ; no appeal for sympathy ever 
came from his pen; his high heart endured in 
silence; and without a murmur of complaint 
he died. Yet it is no secret now that for many 
vears he had a fierce struggle with poverty; en- 
joving no luxuries, and few comforts; his 
“means” derived from ‘‘daily toil for daily 
bread.” A skeleton stood ever beside his bed, 
mocking his ‘‘infinite jest and most excellent 
faney;” converting into a succession of sobs 
those ** flashes of merriment that were wont to 
set the table in a roar.” At the time when 


nearly every drawing-room, attic, and kitchen— 
when ry class and order of society—was 
made merry and happy by the brilliant fancies 
and g ie humor of Thomas Hood, he was 
enduring pain of body and anguish of mind. 
Nearly all his quaint conceits, his play- 

ful sal i 


aud his sparks from words 
were given to the printer from the bed 
( he wrote, propped up by pil- 
lows: continually, continually, it was 
he same, up to the day that gave him 
freedom from the flesh. 

Yet it was a genial and kindly spirit 
that dwelt in so frail a tenement of clay. 
Although his existence was a long dis- 
ease rather than a life, he was singularly 
free from all cumbrance of bitterness 
and harshness. Feeling strongly for the 
sufferings of others, he was entirely un- 
selfish, ever gracious, considerate, and 
kind. Though perpetually dealing with 
the burlesque, he never indulged in per- 
sonal satire. We find no passage that 
could have injured a single living per- 


ry Never did his wit verge upon in- 
a ‘y; never did his facetious muse 
reat 


ae 4 solemn or sacred theme with levity or in- 

ullerence, 
n al a 

, In old Brandenburgh House there was once a 

ust of Comus: the pedestal, according to Ly- 








| vine Word that our works do follow us. 


‘HE HOUSE IN WHICH HOOD DIED. 


— 


AT WINCHMORE HILL. 


sons, bore this in- _— 
scription: it comes 
in so aptly when 
writing of Hood that 
I quote it : 
“Come, every muse, 
without restraint ; 
Let genius prompt 
and fancy paint; 
t wit and mirth, 
and friendly strife, 
Chase the dull gloom 
that saddens life; 
True wit, that, firm 
to virtue’s cause, | 
Respects religion 
and the laws; 
True mirth, that 
cheerfulness sup- 
plies 
To modest ears and 
decent eyes.” 


The world has, 
however, done justice 
to Thomas Hood; 
and it is not ‘‘ deaf 
to the voice of the 
charmer.” Reason, 
no less than Holy 
Writ, will tell us we 
plant that we may 
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One who knew him in his childhood described 
him to me as a singular child—silent and retired 
—with much quiet humor, and apparently delicate 

health. 1 knew an- 
other friend of his 
a youth, a Mr. Mason, 
A wood - engraver, 
who told me much 
of the *‘ earlier ways” 
of the boy-poet ; that 
when a mere boy, 
he was continually 
making shrewd and 
pointedremarks upon 
topics on which he 
wus presumed to 
| know nothing; that 
| while he seemed a 
heedless listener, out 
would come some 
observation which 
showed he had taken 
in all that had been 
said ; and that, when 
a very child, he 
would often make 
some pertinent re- 
mark which excited 
either a smile or a 
laugh. 


ee _—_— He married, on the 
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PORTRAIT OF HOOD, AND FAC-SIMILE OF HIS HANDWRITING. 


reap; that the knowledge of good or evil done is 
retained in a state after life; that death can not 
destroy consciousness. We learn from the Di- 
j Hu- 
manity is—and will be as long as 
men and women can read or hear— 
the debtor of Thomas Hood. 

‘*Why come not spirits from the realms 

of glory : 

To visit earth as in the days of old— 

The times of ancient writ and sacred 

~v? 

te heaven more distant? or has earth 

grown cold? 
“To Bethlehem's air was their last an- 
them given, 

When other 

grew dim? 

Was their last presence known in Pe- 

ter's prison ? 

Or where exalting martyrs raised the 

hymn ?” 

Hood was born ** a cockney,” on 
the 23d of May, 1799, in the Poul- 
try, close to Bow Bells. His father 
dwelt there as one of the partners 
in a firm of publishers—Verner, 
Hood, and Sharpe. He was arti- 
cled to his uncle, Mr. Robert Sands, 
an engraver, and seems to have 
worked a while with the burin ; but 
the specimens he has given us, how- 
ever redolent of humor and rich in 
fancy, do not supply evidence that 
he would have excelled as an art- 
ist. It is obvious, indeed, that he 
did not ‘‘take” to the profession, 
for he deserted it early, and became 
a man of letters, finding his first 
employment in 1821, as a sort of 
sub-editor of the London Magazine. 


stars before the One | 





5th of May, 1824, the sister of his 
‘*friend” Reynolds. It was a hap- 
py marriage, although both were 
poor; and it was ‘* Love” who was 
**to light a fire in their kitchen.” 
She was his companion, counselor, 
and friend during the remainder of 
his troubled life—the comforter in 
whom he trusted; in mutual love 
and in mutual faith realizing, all 
through their weary pilgrimage, the 
picture drawn by another poet: 
‘*As unto the bow the cord is— 

So unto the man is woman. 

Though she bends him, she obeys 

nim ; 
Though she draws him, yet she fol- 
lows; 

Useless one without the other.” 

When first I knew them they re- 
sided in chambers, No. 2 Robert 
Street, Adelphi. While writing for 
the London Magazine his labors 
must have been remunerative, for he 
removed from his ‘‘ lodgings” in the 
Adelphi (where a child was born 
to him, who died in infancy), first 
to a pleasant cottage (then called 
‘*Rose Cottage”) at Winchmore 
Hill (where his daughter Fanny— 
Mrs. Broderip—was born), and not 
long afterward to a really large house 
at Wanstead — ‘‘ Lake House”— 
with ample “‘ grounds.” He lost a 
considerable sum in some publishing 
speculation; and that loss early in 
his career was the cause of his sub- 
sequent embarrassment. At Lake 
House the younger ‘*Tom” was 
born, It was originally the Banquet 





HOOD'S RESIDENCE AT WANSTEAD. 
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Hall of Wanstead House (Wellesley Pole’s man- 
sion), and there was a lake between the two— 
now dwindled to a ditch. Both these dwelling- 
houses of the poet I have engraved. 

His connection with the London Magazine led 
to intimacy with many of the finer spirits of his 
time, who appreciated the genius and loved the 
genial nature ofthe man. Foremost of those who 
exchanged warm friendship with him was Charies 
Lamb. 

Owing mainly to his ill health, he and his wife 
went but little into society; so, indeed, it was at 
all periods of their lives. Comparative solitude 
was, therefore, the lot of the poet. But the sac- 
rifice implied little of self-denial. With wife, 
children, and friends, he could easily be made 
content; and although no doubt fully apprecia- 
ting praise, he never had much appetite for ap- 
plause, 

His long residence abroad—at Coblentz and 
Ostend—was, in a degree, compulsory. His pub- 
lisher was a craving creditor—if, indeed, he ever 
was really a ‘‘ creditor” at all, which I have rea- 
son to doubt. It was not without difficulty his 
return to England was effected in the year 1839. 
My intercourse with him was renewed im the small 
dwelling he oceupied at Camberwell. He was 

vere to be near his kind friend, Dr. Robert Elliot 

(brother of Dr. William Elliot, both of whom 
dearly loved the poet), ‘‘a friend in need and a 
friend in deed.” 

It is in no degree necessary to my 
purpose to pass under review the works 
of Thomas Hood. They were very va- 
ried—novels, pocms (serious as well as 
comic)—filling seven volumes (exclusive 
of the two volumes of **‘ Hood's Own”), 
collected by his daughter and his son. 
Nearly the whole of these were written 
not only while haunted by pecuniary 
troubles, but while under the depressing 
influence of great bodily suffering. So 
it was with the merriest of his poems, 
** Miss Kilmansegg,” composed during 
brief intermissions of bodily pain which 
would have been accepted by almost an) 
other person as sufficient excuse for en- 
tire cessation from work ; and, perhaps, 
might have been by him, but that it was 
absolutely necessary the day’s toil should 
bring the day's food. Yet at this very 
time a sum of £50 was transmitted to him, 
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THE TOMB OF THOMAS HOOD. 
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without application, by the Literary Fund. Hood 
returned it, *‘ hoping to get th his troubles as 
he had done heretofore.” There was then a gleam 
of brightness in the long-darkened sky. In 1841 
Theodore Hook died, and Hood became editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine. ‘‘ Just then,” 
as Mrs. Hood writes, ‘‘ poverty had come very 
near.” He removed from Camberwell to 17 Elm- 
Tree Road, St. John’s Wood. He did not long 
keep his editorship, however: differences having 
arisen between him and Mr. Colburn, he was in- 
duced to start a magazine of his own. 

Meanwhile, an accident, totally unanticipated, 
did that which years of labor had not done— 
made him famous. In the Christmas number 
of Punch, in 1843, appeared the ‘‘Song of a 
Shirt.” It ran through the land like wildfire; 
was reprinted in every newspaper in the king- 
dom, although anonymous; and there was in- 
tense desire to know who was the author. He 
had beer so long absent from the active exercise 
of his ‘‘ calling,” that when the poem burst upon 
the world, there were many to whom the writer’s 
name was ‘‘ new.” 

In January, 1844, Hood's Magazine was is- 
sued. He labored like a slave to give success to 
that speculation. It was in a melancholy sense 
‘* Hood's Own:” there was a “proprietor,” but 
he was without ‘‘means;” there was an effort to 
do without a publisher; printer after printer was 
changed; the magazine was rarely ‘‘ up to time ;” 
vexation brought on illness; he *‘ fretted dread- 
fully ;” there was alarm as to the solvency of his 
co-proprietor, a man who had ‘‘ lived too jong in 
the world to be the slave of his conscience.” 
Unhappy authors who are their own publishers 
—lords of land in Utopia—will take warning by 
the fate of Thomas Hood and his ‘‘ speculation” 
for his own behoof. It was a failure, and there- 
fore his; had it been a success, no doubt it would 
have become the property of a publisher. 

The number for June—the sixth number of 
Hood's Magazine—contained an announcement 
that-on the 23d of May he had been striving to 
continue a novel he had commenced; that on 
the 25th, *‘sitting up in bed, he tried to invent 
and sketch a few comic designs, but the effort 
exceeded his strength, and was followed by the 
wandering delirium of utter nervous exhaus- 
tion.” Two of the ‘‘sick-room fancies” were 
published with the June number: the one is 
** Hood's Mag.”—--a magpie with a hawk’s hood 
on; the other, ‘‘ The Editor's Apologies,” is a 
drawing of a plate of leeches, a blister, a cup of 
water-gruel, and three labeled vials ; suggesting, 
according to some writing underneath, the sad 
thought by what harassing efforts the food of 
mirth is furnished, and how often the pleasures 
of the many are obtained by the bitter suffering 
and mournful endurance of the one. 

Yet three of the pleasantest letters he ever 
penned were written soon afterward to the three 
children of his dear and constant friend, Dr. Elliot. 

He rallied, however, sufficiently to resume work 
for his magazine, and many valued friends were 
willing and ready to help him—authors who were 
amply recompensed by the knowledge that they 
could thus serve the author of ‘* The Song of a 
Shirt.” ‘I must die in harness, like a hero or a 
horse,” he writes to Bulwer Lytton on October 
30, 1844. Death was Q@awing nearer and near- 
er, bat before its close approach there came a ray 
of sunshine to his death-bed—Sir Robert Peel 
granted to him a pension of £100 a year, or rath- 
er to his widow, for she was almost so. It wasa 
sma)l sum—a poor gift from his country in com- 
pensation for the work he had done; but it was 
very welcome, for ig was the only boon he had 
ever received that was not payment for immedi- 
ate toil—‘ toil hard and incessant” to the last. 
He was dying when the “‘ glad tidings” came; yet 
in the middle of November, 1844, he ‘‘ pumped 
out a sheet of Christmas fun,” and ‘‘ drew some 
cuts” for his magazine. He was, as he said, ‘‘so 
near death’s door that he could almost fancy he 
heard the creaking of the hinges!” His friends 
were about him with small gifts of love: they 
came to give him ‘‘farewells;” and for all of 
them he had kind words and thoughts. 

On the 3d of May, 1845, he died, and on the 
10th he was buried in the grave-yard at Kensal 
Green. 

Some seven years afterward, subscriptions 
were raised, chiefly owing to the exertions of 
a kindred spirit, Eliza Cook (with whom the 
thought originated), and a monument was erect- 
ed to ‘his memory, designed and executed by the 
sculptor, Matthew Noble. On the 18th of July, 
1854, it was unveiled in the presence of many of 
the poet's friends, Monckton Milnes (now Lord 
Houghton) ‘‘ delivering an oration” over the grave 
that covered his remains. To raise that monu- 
ment, peers and many men of mark contributed ; 
but surely even higher honor was rendered to 
him—a yet purer and better homage to his mem- 
ory—by the ‘poor needle-women,” whose offer- 
ings were a few pence, laid in reverence and af- 
fection upon the grave of their great advocate—a 
feliow-worker, whose toil had been as hard, as 


_ continuous, and as ill rewarded as their own. 


In person Hood was of middle height, slender 
and sickly-looking, of sallow complexion and plain 
features, quiet in expression, and very rarely ex- 
cited so as to give indication of either the pathos 
or the humor that must ever have been working 
in his soul. His was, indeed, a countenance rath- 
er of melancholy than of mirth: there was some- 
thing calm, even to solemnity, in the upper por- 
tion of the face, seldom relieved, in society, by 
the eloquent play of the mouth, or the sparkle of 
an observant eye. In conversation he was by no 
means brilliant. When inclined to pun, which 
Was not often, it seemed as if his wit was the is- 
sue of thought, and not an instinctive produ 
such as I have noticed in other men who have thus 
become famous; who are admirable in crowds ; 
whose anirmation is like that of the sounding- 
board, which makes a great noise at a small touch 
when listeners are many and applause is sure, 








We have been so much in the habit of treating 
Tom Hood as a 7 eal og lose sight of 
the and touching of his more serious 
ane All are, indeed, acquainted with “The 
Song of a Shirt” and ‘* The Bridge of Sighs,” but 
throughout his many volumes there are poems of 
surpassing worth, fall of the highest refinement 
—of sentiment the purest and the most chaste. 

In writing a memoir of him in the ** Book of 
Gems,” for which, in consequence of his absence 
from England, I received no suggestions from 
himself, I took that view; and some time after- 
ward I received from him a letter strongly ex- 
pressive of the gratification I had thus afforded 
him, His nature was, I believe, not to be a pun- 
ster, perhaps not to be a wit.* The best things 
I have ever heard Hood say are t®se which he 
said when I was with him alone. I have never 
known him laugh heartily, either in society or in 
rhyme. ‘The themes he selected for “talk” were 
usually of a grave and sombre cast; yet his play- 
ful fancy dealt with frivolities sometimes, and 
sometimes his imagination a <> nature 
in a way peculiarly his own. e was, however, 

ly cheerful, and often merry when in 
**the bosom of his family,” and could, I am told, 
laugh heartily then; that, when in reasonably 
good health, he was ‘‘as full of fun as a school- 
boy.” He loved children with all his heart; 
loved to gambol with them as if he were a child 
himself; to chat with them in a way they under- 
stood ; and to tell them stories, drawn either from 
old sources, or in d for the oc , such as 
they could comprehend and remember.t There 

was more than mere poetry in his verse— 

“A blessing on their merry hearts, 

Such readers I would choose, 


Because they seldom criticise, 
And never write reviews '” 


Literature was, as he expresses it, his ‘‘ solace 
and comfort through the extremes of worldly 
trouble and sickness,” ‘‘ maintaining him in a 
cheerfulness, a perfect sunshine, of the mind.” 
Well might he add, “My humble works have 
flowed from my heart as well as my head, and, 
whatever their errors, are such as I have been 
able to contemplate with composure when more 
than once the Destroyer assumed almost a visible 
presence.” 

Poor fellow! He was longing to be away 
from earth when I saw him last; struggling to 
set free the 


“Vital spark of heavenly flame ;” 


lying on his death-bed, watched and tended by 
his good and loving wife, who survived him only 
a few brief months : 


“She for a little tried 
To live without him—liked it not—and died !"t 


But he lived long enough to know that a pension 
had been settled upon her by Sir Robert Peel— 
a pension subsequently continued to his children, 
and which they still enjoy. ‘That comfort, that 
consolation, that blessing, came from his country 
to his bed of death! 

Honored be the name of Sir Robert Peel! 
great statesman and good man! It is not, often 
that men such as he sit in highest places. Let 
Science, Art, and Letters consecrate his mem- 
ory! It was he who whispered ‘ peace” to Fe- 
licia Hemans, dying; bidding her have no care 
for those she loved and left on earth. It was he 
who enabled great Wordsworth to woo Nature 
undisturbed ; he who lightened the drudgery of 
the desk to the Quaker poet, Bernard Barton ; 
he who upheld the tottering steps, and made 
tranquillity take the place of terror in the over- 
taxed brain of Robert Southey. From him 
came the sunshine in the shady place that was 
the home of James Montgomery. It was his 
hand that opened the sick-room shutters, and let 
in the light of hope and heaven to the death-bed 
of Thomas Hood.§ 

Whether it be or be not true that Addison sent 
for his step-son, Lord Warwick, to his death-bed, 
‘‘that he might see how a Christian could die,” 
certain it is that the anecdote is often quoted as 
an encouragement and an example. We have, 
in the instance of Thomas Hood, such a case oc- 
curring under our immediate view, closing a life, 
not of glory and triumph, not of prosperity and 
reward, but of long-suffering in body and mind, 
of patient endurance, of humble confidence, of 
sure and certain hope, in the perfectness of holy 
faith. Ay, he was tried in the furnace of tribu- 
lation ; and his battle of life ended in according, 
while receiving, ‘* Peace.” 

These are the last lines he wrote : 

“ Farewell, Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim: 
Thronging shadows clond the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still 
Strong the enethiy Ghee nan 
I smell the moul above the Rose! 

“ Welcome, Life! the spirit strives, 
Strength returns and hope revives; 
Clou M fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows of the morn— 


* Talfourd thus pictures him: ‘* Hood, go grave, and 
sad, and silent, that you were astonished to recognize 
in him the outpourer of a thousand wild fancies, the 
detector of the inmost springs of pathos, and the pow- 
erful vindicator of poverty and toil before the hearts 
of the prosperous.” 

t The son and daughter have preserved and printed 
some of these “impromptu” stories. 

+ In one of his letters to his wife he thus writes: “I 
never was any thing, dearest, till I knew you; and I 
have been a better, appier, and more prosperous man 
ever since. . Lay b at truth in lavender, sweetest, 
mt me ad it when I = 

refer in t only to those who are the 
su of my “ ‘Remeries ” bat to this list may be 
added the names of , Sir William 
Hamilton, ters of the 











O’er the earth there comes a bloom— 
Gay ts Dene 
I emell the Rose above the mould!” 

In one of the letters I received about this time 
from his true and faithful and constant friend, 
Ward,* he writes to me: ‘* He saw the on-com- 
ing of death with great cheerfulness, though 
without any thing approaching to levity; and 
last night, when his friends, Harvey and an- 
other, came, he bade them come up, had wine 
brought, and made us all drink a glass with him, 
‘that he might know us for friends, as of old, 
and not undertakers.’ He conversed for about 
an hour in his old playful way, with now and 
then a word or two full of deep and tender feel- 
ing. When I left he bade me good-by, and kiss- 
ed me, shedding tears, and saying that perhaps 
we never should meet again.” 

I have his own copy of the last letter he ever 
wrote: it is to Sir Robert Peel :¢ 

“ Dar Srr,—We are not to meet in.the flesh. Given 
over by physicians and y myself, in this extremity I 
feel a comfort for which I can not refrain from in 
thanking you with all the sincerity of a dying man, at 
the came Une biOGine yes S Sapa Sleeee 

“Thank my is pep pe beg: my reason 
undisturbed; but my race as an author is run. My 
physical debility finds no tonic virtue in a steel pen, 
otherwise I would have written one more r—a 
forewarning against an evil, or the eg of it, aris- 
ing from a literary movement in which I have had 
some share; a one-sided oma, nooo to that 


and place a wider moral gulf between poor— 
hate on the one side, an 

too weak for this task—the last I had set myself. It 
is death that stops my pen, you see, and not my pen- 
sion. God bless you, Sir, and prosper all your meas- 
ures for the benefit of my beloved country |” 

Almost his latest act was to obtain some proofs 
of his portrait, recently engraved, and to send one 
to each of his most esteemed friends, marked by 
some line of affectionate reminiscence. The one 
he sent to us I have engraved at the head of this 
memory. 

His daughter writes me thus of his last hour 
on earth: ‘‘ Those who lectured him on his mer- 
ry sallies and innocent gayety should have been 
present at his death-bed, to see how the gentlest 
and most loving heart in the world could die! 
Thinking himself dying, he called us round him 
—my mother, my little brother, and myself—to 
receive his last kiss and blessing, tenderly and 
fondly given; and gently clasping my mother’s 
hand, he said, ‘ Remember, Jane, I forgive all— 
all!’ He lay for some time calmly and quiet- 
ly, but breathing painfully and slowly ; and my 
mother, bending over him, heard him murmur 
faintly, ‘O Lord, say, Arise, take up thy cross, 
and follow me!’” 

He died at Devonshire Lodge, in the New 
Finchiey Road. Of that house we have procured 
a drawing, and have engraved it. 

Genius is not often hereditary. ‘There are but 
few immortal names, the glory of which has been 
“continued.” It is gratifying to know that the 
seed planted by Thomas Hood and his estimable 
wife has borne fruit in due season. Their son 
and daughter were but children when both their 
parents were called away from guardianship on 
earth ; but surely, as I firmly believe, to a more 
powerful and effectual guardianship over those 
they loved, and who remained ‘‘in the flesh.” 
The daughter (Fanny) wedded a good clergy- 
man in Somersetshire, and though now a widow, 
is the happy mother of children: she is the au- 
thor of many valuable works, the greater number 
of them being specially designed for the young. 
The name of ** Fanny Broderip” is honored in 
letters. To the son—another ‘‘ Tom”—it is need- 
less to refer. He has added renown to the ven- 
erated name he bears, and has written much that 
his great father himself might have owned with 
pride. They have had a sacred trust committed 
to them, and so far have nobly redeemed it. 

In this Memory of Thomas Hood I have print- 
ed his last letter, and quoted his latest words. 
They are such as must, in the estimation of all 
readers, raise him even higher than he yet stands. 
The world owes him much; Humanity is his 
debtor; and who will not exclaim, borrowing 
from another poet, 

“The thoughts of gratitude shall fall lik 

Upon cay grove, ood creature ?” —_ 








BUILDING A LIGHT-HOUSE. 


Tue building of a light-house is almost always 
a perilous undertaking. We all know the sad 
yet romantic story of the first Eddystone Light- 

ouse—how, on one November night, in the year 
1703, just as it had been completed, a terrible 
hurricane blew it away, leaving not a wreck be- 
hind, and how Mr. Winstanley, the noble-hearted 
Essex gentleman who had built it, perished, with 
his workmen, on that awful night. The later 
resources of engineering science have made the 
task of building light-houses less dangerous than 
formerly ; but even now it is slow and arduous 
work. The last light-house built is that upon 
the Wolf Rock, which is situated about nine 
miles southwest of the Land’s End. The surface 
of this rock is very rugged ; consequently, to land 
upon it is at all times a very difficult matter. 
As it is, moreover, in deep water (about twent 
fathoms on all sides), and exposed to the fi 
force of the Atlantic Ocean, a terrific sea falls 
upon it, as may readily be supposed. The name 
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Wolf, as d 
cent date ; for ois old maps of the time of 


applied to this rock, seems to be of re. 


and hollow within; and so constructed 1 : 
mouth, receiving the blasts of the tern 
give out a loud hoarse sound, to warn mariners 
of their danger. But, owing to the fury of the 
elements, the Ingenious notion could never be 
carried out. Be this as it may, the building of 
the new light-house has bee 
The light was first exhibited on the 1st of Janu. 
ary, 1870, and has since burned regularly every 
night, from sunset to sunrise. But the structure 
has taken nearly eight years to erect, Qn the 
17th March, 1862, the workmen first got upon 
the rock, to cut out the foundation ; but owing 
to the insecurity of the foot-hold, and the constant 
breaking of the surf over the rock, stanchions 
were obliged to be fixed in the rock where the 
workmen were ing, and each man worked 
with a safety-rope lying near him, one end of 
which was attached to the nearest stanchion 
An experienced man was always stationed on 
the summit as ‘‘ crow,” to look out for the 
and give warning when a wave was likely 1, 
sweep over the rock ; when the men would hold 
on, head to the sea, while it washed over them, 
Then, when the wave had passed over, and there 
was a temporary lull, picks, hammers, and jump. 
ers, some over twenty pounds in weight, were 
frequently found to have been washed away. 
An additional danger to the men was in the nev. 
essary blasting of the rock with gunpowder— 
their only protection from the showers of shat- 
tered fragments of rock being a temporary pent. 
house, formed each time they landed. In build. 
ing light-houses, the progress of the work must 
always depend upon the humor of the weather. 
Very often it is impossible to land on the rock 
at all; and when you do, you may often find a 
large portion of the last day’s work washed 
away; and this has to be done all over again, 
In the eight working seasons occupied over the 
Wolf Rock Light-house, there were two hundred 
and sixty-six landings ; and of time spent in la- 
bor, eight hundred and nine and a half hours— 
being about eighty-nine working days of ten 
hours each for the erection of the tower. In 
this light-house, a fog-bell, weighing five hun- 
dred-weight, is fixed on the lantern-gallery. It 
is struck by two hammers worked by machinery. 
For the purpose of giving the signal a distinctive 
character for the station, the machinery is ar- 
ranged for striking the three blows in quick 
succession at intervals of fifteen seconds. 





TODHUNTERS’ AT LOANIN’ HEAD. 
By ELIZA LYNN LINTON. 





IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER II. 
KEEPING HER HAND IN. 


‘‘Tr mamma had only known!” sobbed Laura 
to herself, as she hid her face in her strong-smell- 
ing goose-feather pillow, and gave way to a fresh 
burst of tears. 

But mamma had not known. She had left 
home when so young, and it was so long ago 
now—full thirty-five years—that she had forgot- 
ten all about things. Besides, she was too raw 
and inexperienced then to understand the true 
state of matters; and the large imagination of 

outh, with the transforming powers of love and 
length of time, had made all the past great and 
beautiful. Then, again, Mattie had married but 
poorly, at the best; and Isaac's untimely death, 
and the large family to bury or bring up, with 
which she had been left, had kept her ever strauit- 
ened. And anxious like a true Cumbrian to lay 
by for a rainy day, as well as to pay her — 
now, she had eut every thing as close as might 
be, and had not been ashamed of any means 
whereby she could turn an honest penny or we 
one; so that she had insensibly drifted more an 
more into the mere peasant-wife, instead of to the 
other side—rising, as she may be might have done, 
into the half-genteel farmer. ra , 

As for Ruth, taken while still plastic into i 
a different line of life altogether, she had droppe 
by degrees the insignia of her original conditi m 
save a certain racy accent which never leaves th? 
Northern tongue. And as Mr. Calhoun had got 
on pretty well in his profession as au attorney, 
and had made a sufficient income to enable them 
to live in style while he was alive, though not ' 
leave his only child more than a very modest a 
when he died, Laura had never known any Hie 
but a frivolous, superficial, fine-lady kind 0 ‘. , 
and had not the faintest idea that her mot er 
family was different from her fathers. _ 

Indeed, she knew nothing of that wel j 
family at all, save that she was & CO ereg 4 
lass,” thwaite ha 
owned lands and a carriage (the green spr'é, 
eart, which to Ruth's youth 
been. as good a carriage as the 
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i -as told the truth—at least what 

did, vat to be the truth—of her mother's fam- 

consider Fellneuk, and by im- 

ries and ) 

an "Ruth not died oy a fortnight after her 
d before 

husband an he ge tt Nee 
Hi 


things straight, 8 
down to 


n 
the ideal, 
'e seen how far the reality was from th 
pry Sister Mattie had toiled and moiled her- 
‘elf into a rough and homely “* scrat. But she 
died, poor soul, of bronchitis, and had only time 
a ppointing Sister Mattie as the 


And, as : : : 
oa to Loanin’ — in a spring-cart, driven 
y Cousin Mark in corduroys. 

sobbing now on her home-cleaned goose-feath- 
ers, wherein it would seem that all the pinions 
snd drumsticks had been left, her dainty Lon- 
don possessions strewed about the shabby low- 
pitched room, with its uncleaned casement win- 
‘jow, its rickety tent-bed hung with scanty dimi- 
ty, its distorting swing-glass kept straight in its 
frame by pieces of paper, and perched on the top 
of an old-fashioned bureau—in the dark ; its one 
slip of faded drugget across the black-oak floor 
~ all bare, and miserable, and wretched—Laura 
seemed to have touched the very acme of her 
troubles, ‘The wild moor was before her; be- 
side her rose the rugged fell, made beautiful by 
<ummer and the moonlight; but she saw noth- 
ing of all this; her only 7 was, ‘‘ If poor mam- 
ma had but known!” and then came another ; 
“If Captain Dormer ever finds it out! : 

So the first evening and a long part of the night 
passed in tears, which made her feel sick and ill, 
poor child, and did no good to any one. With 
the morning came a fresh outpour of bewailing 
and disgust ; but after a time she forced herself 
to reflect that she could do no good by all this 
weeping; on the contrary, it would only make her 
eves red, and her face pale and ugly and hag- 
gard; that in her deep mourning she could not 
go out in London, even if she was there—and 
how could she be there at her age alone ?—and 
that she had better set herself to bear as cheer- 
fully as possible what she could not prevent—at 
least for the present. It was all very dreadful, 
certainly, and she was unfeignedly miserable ; 
but somehow she made up her mind to get what 
amusement she could out of her queer position, 
and to turn it to the best account of which it 
was capable, It was an experience that was not 
pleasant, but it was an experience all the same; 
and she would write to Captain Dormer and 
make it all look as smooth as she could, never 
mind whether she kept to truth or not. 

That they had been kind to her in their rough 
way did not touch her in the least, but the per- 
sonal wisdom of cheerfulness, mainly for the sake 
of her good looks, did. 

It was in a charming frame of mind, then, that 
she came down stairs at about half past nine ; 
which she thought quite early, but which to Loan- 
in’ Head was something out of all bounds, and 
only to be justified on the score of ignorance or 
illness, 

“Well, my bairn, and how's thee the morn ?” 
was Mattie’s motherly greeting, as the pretty Lon- 
don girl, in her fashionable London mourning, 
came, in her graceful, creeping way, throngh the 
door that shut off the steep stairs from the kitch- 
en, looking as little like the place and its sur- 
roundings as a Venus among the field hands. 
‘* We'se letten ye lig, ye see. Sleep’s a fine thing 
for t’ young, and I’se glad ye’ve hed seccan a 


lang spell on’t. An’ now, what are ye for for 
yer breckfast ? Can ye soop podish? Yer mith- 
er was aye a heavy han’ at them! But I'se en- 


gage ye’ve not hed them oft in Lunnon? Are 
ye for tea, maybe ?” , 

“Yes ; tea, please, aunt,” said Laura, who did 
not understand half that Mattie said, but who had 
made out that one word, at all egents, and caught 
at it eagerly, 

“Ye'll hev what ye’ve a mind to, my lass,” was 
Mattie’s hospitable answer ; and then she bustled 
about and called Isabella, who had taken refuge 
in the dairy, and made her bustle about too, in 
her awkward fashion, till they had got Laura’s 
breakfast ready, which they laid on the long oak 
table by the window, and set her the high chair 
—the master’s chair. And what achair! Good 
enough so far as the carving went, thought Lau- 
ra, who was a critic in carving; but the cush- 
ion—or rather the bundle of snippets and ends 
of carpets and cloth tacked rudely together 
which went by that name! The poor girl shud- 
dered, and wondered if a Cumberland farm 
kitchen was like to a London one, in certain re- 
Spects ; for if so— However, she sat down, and 
even ate a piece of oat-cake without visible dis- 
Fb a to the 7 of the estab- 
‘ment; and Mattie, telling her repeatedly to 

tak’ hauld,” looked on cupeaviagly, and thought 
“gain how much she favored bonny lile Ruth ; 
and “nay, but she was reet pleased to hev her at 
Loanin’ Heed!” she said at least half a dozen 
umes, wiping her eyes at each repetition. 

At noon Mark and ¢’ lads came in for their 
meat; and this was more than Laura’s philoso- 
A auld bens M So long * she had to do with 
che 7 ue, and even gawky, giggling Isabella, 
- could manage well,’ bat vim it came 
> mixing up with coarse farm servants fresh 
rom their work—no, that was beyond her! Un- 
der pretense of a headache, then, she left the 
use, and strolled away on to the moor in front 
of the kitchen windows, 

4 abet a all that Mark said, 
: long look at irl’s slight figure 
a in r> sunlight andthe Fran sop nh 
oor, in the most attitude imaginable. 
, ia — looked after her too, and answered 
. y, “ he'll . IR 4 
wan't built aay in time, lad! Room 





By-and-by Aunt Mattie found out what her 
fine London niece ially liked, and humored 
her; and Laura fu up the mean and mea- 
spares apa Sgr p of muslin and rib- 

and bits of bright damask, and a new paper, 
and a new and a “‘sight of new-fangled 
farlies,” as said, made it really quite 
smart and pretty, and fit for the summer retreat 
of even a London lady used to Bayswater and an 
occasional opera-box. And when she had fin- 
ished all this she let it be understood that she 
considered the room as her own, where not even 
Aunt Mattie was to intrude without invitation ; 
but where she did often graciously invite both 
Mattie and Mark, and even shock-headed Isabel- 
la, who never went unless she was obliged, and 
when she did go, giggled and stammered all the 
time, till she became fairly unintelligible. The 
rough Cumberland girl had not got used yet to 
her cousin, but was ‘‘ downreet skeared” of her, 
and scuffled out of her sight whenever she had 
the chance. Mark too was never very forward 
or familiar, though Laura, born flirt as she was, 
‘*kept her hand in” by a thousand pretty little 
enticements, a thousand soft, seductive ways, 
and tender flattefies, and gentle sweet sugges- 
tions, till Mark’s honest heart was all aflame, and 
his slow wits bewildered; for what did it all 
mean? and was he clean daft and mazled ? and 
how could he, a mere Cumberland farmer lad, 
think such thoughts of a lady like Miss Lowra ? 
The immediate result of Laura’s queenship of 
the parlor, where she so often invited Cousin 
Mark, under pretense of wanting this little job 
done, or of knowing that little bit of natural his- 
tory, was, that the honest lad, shy-like as he was, 
shrank from the t danger with the timid- 
ity of a girl ; while longing to be forever at 
her side, bided jess and less at home, till Mattie 
was like to mourn over the frequent absence of 
her favorite. To be sure, he went all the more 
to old G 's at Whelpo, where lile Cuddy 
was ‘'prenticed to the joinering, and where Pheebe 
—Greystoke Phaebe—made him tea and girdle- 
cakes, or pressed on him snaps and gin, or may- 
be rum and milk instead, as the time of day or 
kind of weather suggested. And Mattie thought 
forever of Phoebe, and knew no one in all the 
ey whom she would rather Mark would 
bring home to be her daughter than the rosy- 
faced, strong-armed, and capable young Whelpo 
lass. 


That something was stirring in him was evi- 
dent, else why did he take to cleaning himself so 
ee oe sakes ! re wore 
and my word! but he had wes re Ae of 
flowers all of a sudden ! y, one market-day 
he brought from Carlisle in the cart as many as 
con Steet Sap Bing, Se ge hoa sl 
Head—geraniums and roses, weer things 
with outlandish names, and Pet them in a 
sheltered spot just before the parlor window. He 
had wrought early and late at that bit of garden. 
Mattie noticed Laura leaning out of the window 
talking to him; and she was perplexed thereat. 
Whatever was Mark thinking of, and which lass 
was he for? He humored Laura, and he went to 
see Phebe; surely the lad was demented to be 
carrying on with bothatonce; and he'd have to be 
taken in hand by-and-by if he didn’t learn him- 
self, thonght Mattie, a little sternly, as well as 
troubled. 

Nutting-time had come. From Mattie Postle- 
thwaite’s first wedded year, it had been the prac- 
tice for all the Loanin’ Head folk to go over to 
Fellneuk for a day’s nutting in Lady i 
While old Jacob had lived, and since his h, 
when young Jacob ruled in his stead, the custom 
had been kept up. And though Mattie was sore- 
ly fashed this to know what to do about 
em she as soon have thought of break- 
ing her baptismal vow as of breaking the old time- 
honored custom. 

** Wil’t come, bairn ?” she said to her niece, as 
they discussed the weather and the chances of a 
fine day to-morrow—she, Isabella, who giggled as 
her share in the discussion, and bashful, blushing 
Mark—the trio having marched with some de- 
gree of solemnity into the girl’s bower-like room. 
**'Thou’s gitten to see Fellneuk and thee Uncle 
Jacob, thou know’st, and mappen it's best dune 
at once.” 

Laura did not say nay, but still felt ly 
enough that she would rather not see any 
uncle or aunt on her mother’s side; and that if 
Fellneuk was a second Loanin’ Head, she had no 
desire to redouble her experience. 

‘* Miss Lowra maybe willn’t like t’ viene oon 
in Mark, who would have given all the world that 


** They’se rough for them as 
isn’t used 


‘*Oh, I sha’n’t mind. If Aunt Mattie wants 
me to go, I am quite willing,” said Laura, with 
the most enchanting complaisance, = = 
Mattie with that bewitching little face of 


On which Isabella cha ee, pad t 
her fingers in her mouth as she at her 
brother, who blushed. 

‘*T am sure you are very kind, and that Mark 
will do all he can to help me,” said Laura, turn- 
ing one light ated n wal 
u ’s light ones, ing to a wa 
she hed ; end at hur lock Musk: onddsshy-benaass 
quite pale, and turning face-about left the room 


‘* Weel! them’s manners, or my name’s Jack 
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less, save for a few light snowy curls that seemed 
to have been set against the heavens as an en- 
hancement of the tender blue ; the sky-larks were 

inging, as they soared by dozens over the moor ; 
-while the plaintive little pewit uttered its melan- 
choly cry, running, with drooping 


E 
Fara forgot forthe moment to speculate on her 


before her age of legal enfranchisement from the 
custody which was at once so loving and so dis- 
tastofal The spring-cart too did not seem quite 
so harsh and jolting as when tho euee over Lom. 
Carlisle that miserable evening ; and she had a 
greater sense of security, as she was close- 
ly pressed ®etween Aunt Mattie and Mark, with 

on a ‘‘copy-stool” on the floor at the 
back. So that, altogether, it was really almost 
a pleasant drive—the London girl feeling, as she 
often did, as if she was acting a part in a charade, 
and that nothing of all about her was real. As 
for Mark, he remembered that day to the end of 
his life. He had not much poetry of nature or 
imaginative faculty, but what he had was called 
out to the full; and forever after that drive in the 
sweet sunshine by the fell-side road from Loanin’ 
Head to Fellneuk, with Laura Calhoun by his 
side, her pretty eyes looking up into his as she 
asked him now this, now that, her bonny mouth 
smiling, and her soft voice falling like a shower 
of silver sound, was the first suggestion of heaven 
that he had, and made him feel capable of an- 
other life than the mere herding of beasts and 
shearing of corn at Loanin’ Head. 

Laura found her uncle Jacob—how she winced 
at the words!—a tall, grave, silent man, who 
looked at her steadily for a moment, said only, 
** And ye’re Ruth’s bairn ?” as he gave her his 
huge hand, and shook hers sideways, but other- 
wise did not molest her, while his wife seemed 
rather abashed at the presence of so fine a lady ; 
and beyond setting her a chair out in the very 
middle of the kitchen floor, and offering her first 
a glass of gin cordial, then some home-made gin- 
ger-bread snaps, with much pressing hospitality 
not to be “‘ afeerd of them, but to tak hauld and 
mak hersel’ welcome,” left her pretty much alone. 
And as Mattie was occupied with ‘‘ Jacob’s Jane,” 
this same sister-in-law, in comparing certain 
housekeeping notes, ~— —_—— and t’ lasses 
were off on a speci of their own, there 
was no one left bat Saak t0 taheeas> of his cous- 
in. And presently he, feeling the weight of the 
honor and the bility, went up to where 
she was sitting in this odd stuck-up manner, and 
asked her if *‘ she would coom out in t’ coppy, 
and see what they'se like to git ?” 

** Yes,” said Laura, rising with alacrity. 

‘* Keeping her hand in” with handsome Cousin 
Mark—handsome undoubtedly, if also undoubt- 
edly boorish—was better than sitting in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen floor, under the slow but search- 
ing gaze of Uncle Jacob smoking his long clay 

ipe in the ingle neuk, while Aunts Mattie and 
Sone talked both at once in their native Doric 


about their and their calves, and how they 
had *‘ t’ane, an’ tewed ower t’ither a’ 
that iver y had tewed.” So she went out 
with Cousin and they strolled into Lady 


Coppice—Leddy-Coppy, he called it—to look at 
the nut trees and get the start of the rest in the 
day’s work, And Laura thought she had never 
seen such a beautiful picture—of its kind—as 
Cousin Mark made when he swung down the 
tall strong branches for her to strip, his fair face 
flushed, his bright brown sunny hair shining as 
if of gold, and his blue eyes and tender with 
the new soul that had come into them through her. 

And looking at him as a painter would have 
done, the devil entered into the soul of the wom- 
an and tempted her. 

**Cousin Mark,” she said, suddenly, with a 
half-plaintive smile, ‘‘I afraid I am a great 
nuisance to you at Loanin’ Head.” 

** You, Miss Lowra!” said Mark, who had not 
failed to notice the ‘‘cousin,” and the tender- 
ness of voice and face, ee Se t’ world 
has that fancy gitten into your xe 

** Why, yourself, Cousin Mark.” 

“T, Miss Lowra! What hev I dune to mak 
feel owt but welcome—better nor welcome, at 
Loanin’ Head ?” 

** Because you stay away so much. I hear 
Aunt Mattie notice it, and complain of it. And 
I think you stay away because I am there.” 

“ Niver siccan a thing! niver! gt said 

with passionate energy. ‘‘A’I want is 
that ye suld feel yersel ao home like and com- 
fortable at t’ place, and that t’ women folk sarra 
ye as they ought.” : 

**Oh yes, nothing can be kinder!” said Laura. 
**It is only about you that I am troubled.” 

‘Nay what! niver fash yersel aboot me, Miss 
Lowra! I'se oo weel enough, I'll engage,” Mark 


answered, huskily. 

** You are so oe — om, laying her 
small, white, unglo on his, 

What would not Mark have “4 to have 
ec it, and it as his own! t it was as 
ry shout have asked a goddess to be 
his ; and he let the pretty fingers lie there pas- 
sively, with a heart that throbbed almost as if it 

burst. 

** What a fool he is!” thought Laura, smiling 
up into his more sweetly than ever, and let- 

her hand slide caressingly over his. 
went on till they came to one of 
” where a mountain tor- 


j across. Mark looked unutterable 
ped tie tried backward and forward, and 
this side and that side, like a faithful Qe 
ing for a scent, but he was “‘ fairlie bet” at 
last, and had to own that he saw no way by 
Se ae ey een ny 
Soe: t let us turn back!” said Laura. 
Then holding out her arms a little raised, she 
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said, half laughing, ‘‘ Carry me across, Cousin 
Mark! I am not heavy, and you are such a 
nice strong fellow.” 

Giddy, half blinded, but with a feeling of sud- 
den glory that made him something different 
from the Mark of ordinary days, the young man 
lifted her in his arms and carried her across the 
bog. _ And as he went Laura, looking down into 
his face, above which she was raised, bent her 
own till her lips touched his forehead, and her 
hair brushed his cheeks ; he did not know wheth- 
er it was an accident or by design. He would 
never have known had she not blushed in her 
turn—she had just so mueh d said, in 
a light voice, “* That was for toll, Cousin Mark !” 


IMPERIAL PIETY. 


THE somewhat obtrusive piety of the new Ger- 
man Emperor-King is not so peculiarly an idea 
of his own as may be generally imagined. It 
may be remembered that, on the eve of the Cri- 
mean war, the late Emperor Nicholas concluded 
his manifesto with the well-known Latin words 
from the Psalms: ‘‘In te Domine speravi, non 
confundar in eternum”—*‘O Lord, in thee have 
I trusted, may I never be confounded.” The 
self-complacent assumption of piety had, how- 
ever, strangely different results. The ill luck of 
Nicholas broke his heart, and hurried him to the 
grave, while William marches back to Berlin a 
triumphant conqueror, So that, after all, it may 
be doubted whether the piety of either of these 
sanctimonious kaisers had much influence on 
their respective campaigns, 


WONDERFUL WHALES. 


In olden times strange stories were current 
about the peculiarities of whales, and among them 
the accounts of men swallowed by them hold a 
prominent place; but, unfortunately, the animal 
is so made that the mouth will easily hold a boat 
and its crew in its vast space, but the throat is 
too narrow to allow even a mackerel to pass. 
Nevertheless a great author, Fournier, recix, 
gravely, in his “‘ Hydrography,” the follow 
story: 

“During the reign of Philip II., King of 
Spain, there appeared in the great ocean a whale 
very different from all others in this, that he 
floated partly above the surface, and had large 
wings, by means of which he could move like a 
vessel, A ship encountered him, and broke one 
of these wings by a cannon-shot, whereupon the 
whale entered very stiffly through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and, uttering horrible bellowings, went 
ashore near Valencia, where he was found dead. 
The skull was so enormous that.seven men could 
stand in it, while the palate would hold a man 
on horseback: two dead men were found in the 
stomach, and the jaw-bone, seventeen feet long, 
is still to be seen in the Escurial.” 

Pliny already gravely informs us that there 
were in his times w found in the Indian 
Ocean which measured nine hundred feet; they 
would, therefore, have easily filled a whole village. 
Not only romance-writers, but even naturalists 
of renown, like Gesner, in his work on Fishes 
(1551), have taken pleasure in representing 
whales as animals resembling islands, and in 
8 ing of sailors who had landed unawares on 

eir back, covered, as it was, with a mass of green 

. St. Ambrosius and other saints came 
near being lost by such an error, if we believe the 
legends of the Church. The same amusing idea 
occurs in that delightful book, the “ Arabian 
Nights,” which, it is well known, was compiled 
from very ancient Arabic legends and manu- 
scripts. ** One day,” says Sindbad the sailor, ‘‘as 
we were sailing along, a calm befell us near a little 
island. The in ordered the sails to be furl- 
ed, and allowed all who chose to go on land. 
I was among those who landed. But while we 
were amusing ourselves, eating and drinking, the 
island suddenly trembled, and gave us al! a vi- 
olent shock, It was aw sy 

The fable spread rapidly, especially among fa- 
tions who lived far from the sea, and had no 
means to verify the truth of such accounts by 
their own experience. ‘They were all the more 
readily believed as, for generations, no other books 
were accessible to the masses but the Bible and 
Pliny ; and both of these authorities spoke con- 
fidently of these monsters ; the latter by name, 
the former, as was then universally believed, 
under the thin disguise of the leviathan. In the 
Orient, of course, greater ons sull 
were added, age after age, such as the utter ig- 
norance of the seas prevailing among Eastern 
nations, and their high-wrought imagination, 
loved to invent and to hear. An ancient Jew- 
ish work, the Bara-Bathra, already speake of a 
vessel which sailed three days over a whale, 
before it accomplished the distance between head 
and tail; and Arab authors loved to assert that 
the earth was actually resting upon a gigantic 
whale, whose occasional tremors were the cause 
of earthquakes. One day, they add, the Evil 
One approached the animal, and, laughing at the 

tience with which it had so long borne a use- 
co burden, persuaded it to shake its backbone, 
and thus to rid itself of the load. The globe 
was just about to be shaken off, when, fortunate- 
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REBUILDING. 


sketch on this page represents 
eagerly engaged in rebuilding 
nN a grove that overlooks the rnin of 
sans dating te a was burned by the Prus- 
rookery, gifted with a turn 
apart from his companions 
t, soliloquizing in a strain 


How delightful it is, getting 


is going on on the earth be- 
e a sensible biped, gives us 
having some little reasoning 
be surprised if I plume myself 
opinions of my own upon pass- | 


ste, 
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REBUILDING. 


| ing events. At least you men must admit that 
you are below me in pos and that I can 
form my judgment from a high stand-point. I 
think that men are quarre! Y Parma se creat- 
ures, For the past half year or more, for some 
unaccountable cause, they have been slaying each 
other. In my flights abroad I have seen heaps 
of dead, mutilated by every sort of infernal weap- 
on that man, with his vaunted intelligence, has 
been able to invent. 

‘*You could not guess, now, that that black- 
ened ruin was last year the prettiest chateau 
in the neighborhood, and had the most lovely 
grounds. Those Prussian Uhlans, with their 
horses and lances, have paid us a visit. 


‘What wanton horrors marked their wreckfal path!’ 
And just because the noble owner of the house 


refused to accede to their avaricious demands 
they set fire to his home, destroyed his gardens, 


and sent the family, who were always kind and | 


poncestie, wandering like beggars into the world. 
am sure we birds were never guilty of such bar- 
barities. 

‘*We rooks have our troubles also. Every 
year, after the winter storms, we have to renew 
our nests. At the very time when we are carry- 
ing sticks to our Jofty home we are disturbed by 
the busy masons on the scaffolding. Both men 
and birds are at the same work, that of rebui/d- 


ing. But, I say, why can not men live in happy | : 
| the stranger, “‘ except a few shrugs and grimeces, 


and peaceful communities like us rooks? Ah! 
there goes a rascally compatriot with one of my 


twigs. May he be rook-pied! Alas! I am afraid | 


there are yillains in all societies, I'll just after 
him! Caw! caw!” 
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GESTURE LANGUAGE 


In Sonth Italy there is current a venerable 
story, which is here given with all reserve, as the 
diplomates say: in other words, it is totally un- 
worthy of belief. The story is this. A sfran- 
ger present at 9 cabinet council in Naples, after 
some silent pm.tomime had taken place, asked 
when business was going to begin, and was told 
that it was over. ‘‘ But,” objected the astonished 
stranger, ‘‘ nobody has said a word,” *’True,” 
was the answer; ‘‘ but surely you observed what 
was goingon?” ‘I saw nothing going on,” said 


and the king signing hisname. You don’t mean 
to say you. call that business?" ‘‘Of coarse,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ What's the use of a long 
talk, when we can express our meaning as well, 
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and more quickly, by signs?” The story, though 
an exaggeration, is, nevertheless, not so utter- 
ly absurd as it seems to the English reader. 
Southern Italians use a great deal of gesture 
while speaking; not because they are deaf or 
dumb, for they are quick of hearing, everlasting 
talkers, and remarkably intelligent, but because 
they bave picturesque instincts, and are not 
satisfied with expressing their ideas by feeble 
words; while they satisfy their natural impa- 
tience by using gestures in liea of whole sen- 
tences, and can, and do, occasionally carry on 
conversations without any speech at all. For 
example, | have seen a man in a balcony near 
the top of a house narrate entirely by gestures 
his day’s adventures to a friend on the ground- 
floor of a house on the opposite side of a street. 

The gesture-language is believed to be, in the 
main, the same all the world over; still, in 
places widely apart, in which the habits of life 
are very different, it is natural to expect a corre- 
sponding difference in a language which is plain- 
ly imitative, and nothing else. In Mr. Tylor’s 
work upon the “Early History of Mankind,” 
which contains a very interesting account of this 
language, it is stated that, according to the gen- 
eral practice of mankind, shaking the head is the 
sign for the negative ‘‘No.” In South Italy, 
however, shaking the head never means ‘‘ No,” 
but always, ‘‘I don’t understand you; what do 
you mean ?” while ‘‘ No” is expressed by eleva- 
ting the chin and protruding the under lip a lit- 
tle; and a still stronger negative by the same 
movements, to which is added scraping the un- 
der side of the chin with the tips of the right- 
hand fingers, holding the knuckles outward, and 
the fingers slightly bent. In the curious affida- 
vit in support of the will of a deaf-and-dumb 
man, unable to read and write, quoted by Mr. 
Ttlor, which explains the signs used by the tes- 
tator to express his testamentary wishes, it is to 
be observed that the testator expressed his death 
by laying the side of his head in the palm of his 
right hand, and then lowering the right hand, 
palm upward, to the ground. In South Italy, a 
Catholic country, death is expressed by*making 
the sign of the cross with the first two fingers of 
the right hand held together, upright, before the 
face, that being the final action of the priest when 
administering the sacrament to a dying person. 
The gesture hy which the English deaf-and- 
dumb man expressed his death would, omitting 
the lowering of the hand, mean, in South Italy, 
sieep. In this country we beckon a person to- 
ward us by holding a hand or finger with tips up- 
ward. In South Italy, however, the tips are held 
downward, and the English manner of beckoning 
is used for salutation. The verb ‘‘go” is ex- 

ressed in South Italy by holding the open 

wer) the palm perpendicular to the ground, and 
pointed in the intended direction, and shaking 
the hand up and down from the wrist; while in 
this country we simply point with the index fin- 
ger. In South Italy “‘hunger” is expressed by 
extending the thumb and first finger, keeping 
the others closed, over the mouth, and giving a 
rotary motion from the wrist. The reader is at 
liberty to try this upon any organ-grinder he 
meets, and mark the result. ‘‘To-day” is ex- 
pressed by closing all the fingers of the right 
hand except the index, then pointing downward, 
making a rapid slight movement of the hand up 
and down; ‘‘ to-morrow” is the same, except 
that the movement is greater, and from the el- 
bow. Numbers, of course, are shown by hold- 
ing up the fingers. So much for the language 
itself, and now for the method of using it. 

Aiter the revolution of 1860, the police affairs 
of South Italy were carried on by the Italian car- 
abineers, a remarkably fine body of men, of great 
intelligence, and mostly from the north, in place 
of the native sbirri. ‘The consequence was that 
the malefactors did as they pleased,thecarabineers 
being powerless. They complained that it was 
of no use their attempting to cope with a peo- 
ple who, by a gesture, a look, and a word in an 
unknown tongue (for the dialects of South Italy 
are unintelligible to people from the north), 
hatched plots under their very noses. Riding 
once in a carriage in Sicily past a string of coun- 
try carts, each of which had a driver, armed, ly- 
ing prone on top of the load, I heard one of 
these men call out: ‘‘Ah ca!” very loud, as if to 
his donkey ; but he meant to attract the atten- 
tion of the carter in front, who understood per- 
fectly well, and looked back, whereupon the first 
man held up his hand, and rubbed together the 
tips of his thumb and first finger (the sign for 
money), giving a glance at the same time to- 
ward the carriage. In answer, the friend nodded. 
The following remarks had been exchanged : 
**Rich folks there, eh?” ‘* Uncommon.” I 
thought at the time, if these gentry had been 
brigands, and my coachman an accomplice, he 
would probably have nodded, and straightway 
the armed carters would have jumped down, sur- 
rounded the carriage, me off to the 
mountains; and I should have been the subject 
ef numerous letters in foolscap paper, quarter 
margin, exchanged between polite diplomatists, 
who would apparently be only too glad ef the 
‘opportunity of assuring one another of their ‘‘ dis- 
tinguished consideration.” 

But to return to our story-teller in the balcony. 
The narrator began by straddling the first and 
second fingers of his right hand across the first 
finger of his left, to express a ride; then he 
pointed to his own stomach, to show that he 
was himself the rider; next he pointed with his 
hand in the direction of a neighboring village ; 
which, together, meant, ‘‘As I was riding to 
Then he put up his hands, and bent his 
head, as one does in taking aim with a gun ; next 
held up his hands, palms outward, and started 
back, to express surprise; then he moved one 
hand quickly round over the other, as we do when 
imitating a drummer for children, and bent his 
body sideways, to express a fall; which meant, 
“Suddenly a man with a gun appeared, and 





aimed at me, wh the donkey started back 
with fright, and I [mes the friend 
down below held up his right hand with the 
knuckles toward the balcony, and fingers slightly 
bent, and rapidly moved it from the wrist back- 
ward and forward (the way of inquiring in gen- 
eral), which meant in this instance, ‘* Well, were 
ou hurt?” In answer to this, the man above 
ifted his eyebrows, put his hand to his hip, and 
limped a little way, to express, “‘ Nothing to speak 
of—a little lame, that’s all ;” and thus the conver- 
sation proceeded. ; 

The chief prison of Palermo, the capital of 
Sicily, consists of a number of detached houses in 
a large court-yard surrounded by a high broad 
wall. The prisoners are kept in the houses, and 
sentries march up and down the wall, keeping a 
look-out within and without. 

Every day men and wofhen may be seen stand- 
ing outside the wall, communicating by gestures 
with the prisoners at the top windows of the 
houses within. The jes to the conversation 
can see one another's faces and their expression, 
but can scarcely hear one another speak. They 
converse thus by the half-hour together. One 
may see a woman, for example, moving her 
mouth in saying ‘‘Cicco,” and putting her hand to 
her forehead, meaning, ‘‘ Cicco is ill.” Where- 
upon a prisoner inside, possibly the father, throws 
out his hands, making the general sign of in- 
quiry : he wants to know “‘ How did it happen ? 
and the woman answers, “‘Hunger did it,” 
making the sign for hunger, already explained. 
Then the man throws his hands up, and it can be 
seen that he says ‘‘ Dio mio!” and is expressing 
his affliction. 

Of course the gesture-language is largely used 
in rows, and naturally some of the expressions are 
more forcible than refined. One which invaria- 
bly winds up every row among the women of the 
lowest class is this: a belligerent who is getting 
the worst of it, but desires to retire with some 
éclat, suddenly turns her back on the enemy, 
throws all her clothes over her head, and retreats. 

Contempt can not be more strongly expressed. 

Love-making by signs is very general, The 
method has many recommendations ; for as the 
lovers are not seen together and don’t write, they 
are not easily found out, Every window opens 
to the floor, and has a balcony, so that neigh 
have great facilities for the pastime. The lan- 
guage of love is very simple; it is always the 
same, and always interesting and new. The gen- 
tleman begins by taking out his handkerchief, 
which he passes over his face, looking all the time 
at the lady, and throwing into his face and eyes ex- 

ressions of admiration tor her ; at the same time 
he compliments her on her beauty 7 his 
hand over his mouth and chin, The lady’s answer 
is a blush, hiding her face, except the eyes, behind 
her fan, and pointing to the rear, to indicate that 
mamma is coming, and retreats. Next time, the 
same play on the gentleman’s side, followed by 
—v a glance, not of discow t, from the 

dy ; whereupon he hugs his side, to ex- 

ress that he loves her to distraction; and the 
ady flees, to return the next day, and observe 
the gentleman, of course to her great astonish- 
ment and di ure, repeat the previous ges- 
tures, ending by showing her = of his 
hands, and looking mye which any young 
lady even unacquainted with the particular lan- 
guage in question would understand to mean: I 
vow by, etc., that I love you more than—and so 
forth. Do yor loveme? The answer to which, 
of course, depends upon circumstances ; and thus 
the ancient comedy proceeds, It is understood 
to be extremely interesting to the dramatis per- 
sone. Love-making, short of the ‘‘ask-papa” 
part, is frequently carried on in South Italy in this 
way ; and it not seldom happens that when papa 
is inexorable, or the lady in a convent, the whole 
affair, including agreement and preparations to 
run away, is transacted solely by gestures—apro- 
pos of which it is on record, that on an occasion 
of the sort, all being prepared, and the gentleman 
in the street waiting at the - ’s door with the 
carriage intended to carry o' couple, 
an awfully gruff voice was heard as i. wane 
youthere ?” The lover looked toward the voice, 
saw that it came from the object of his balcony 
affections, and, utterly disenchanted, fled. ‘This 
story, although nearly as incredible as the first 
narrated, is given without any reserve : it is quite 
true. 





IN DANGER IN THE DESERT. 

In the spring of 18—, I was intrusted by gov- 
ernment with some dispatches of the greatest im- 

rtance, to be carried from Damascus to the 

nglish political agent at Bagdad. The journey 
from Syria to Chaldea was, I knew from experi- 
ence, a perilous one, whether performed on camel 
or horse, and with whatever escort; and, even 
if uninterrupted, would take me six full days. I 
was an old hand, and had not lived for months 
among Arab tribes without knowing that Rus- 
sian spies, French agents, and Turkish robbers 
(in which comprehensive word I include all 
Turkish officials of whatever rank) would cer- 
pow | brew me some trouble by the way, if they 


my journey. So I prepared accordingly. 


there, cross-legged, beside the , hunch- 
backed proprietor, I wrangled with for two 


good hours over a ragged robe, patched with 











English, and took care to get a formal receipt, 
goodly Arabic, the blessing of the 


I further laid in two pounds of fine snuff, several 
cases of powder, some quinine, and a large bottle 
of castor-oil for the use of some Arab workmen 
employed in the town near Bagdad, to which 
I was ultimately destined. I next hired three 
strong camels, and two camel-drivers, trusty 
Arabs, outlaws from some Desert tribe. My 
last step was one that may seem a singular one 
to my readers; but it was well intended, and it 
proved my salvation, After dusk I went to a 
Turkish officer whom I had known for years, 
and, to his infinite astonishment, borrowed a pair 
of handcuffs. All these arrangements com- 
pleted, I presented myself before hez Majesty's 
representative, and from him I received every 
possible assistance in carrying out the minor ar- 
rangements for my } 

At 6 a.m., while the city was still only half 
awake, I, with my two camel-drivers, started for 
the house of an English lady in the suburbs, who 
had kindly undertaken to store all my heavier lug- 
gage till l returned. This extraordinary woman, 
the modern Lady Hester Stanhope of Arabia, has 
been married no fewer than seven times. Her 
first husband was a well-known English noble- 
man; the present is an Arab sheik, the chief of 
a powerful Bedouin tribe between Bagdad and 


? 
and pushed on straight for 
Tadmor, once Palmyra, the magnificent city of 
palaces, but now a ruined heap of broken pi 
the abode only of the jackal and the snake. We 
had scarcely ridden a. mile through the palm 
groves and corn fields before a clatter of quick 
hoofs made me look round, and a sight fitted for 
a land of romance, mystery, and enchantment 
met my eyes. The lady I had just left, escorted 
by a gentleman, who proved to be a Knight of 
Malta, came galloping after me to guard me 
half-way to Tadmor. It was one of the sudden, 
generous, and chivalrous caprices of this strange 
person, whose heart misfortunes and faults had 
still left warm, kindly, and full of womanly ten- 
derness. Her body-guard was as strange a one 
as if she had been an enchantress of the times 
of Al Raschid. It consisted of half a dozen 
thorough-bred Bedouin colts of the royal race. 
They were without saddles or bridles, and were 
playing and skimming round her like butterflies 
round a flower. Beautiful creatures, light-foot- 
ed as deer, playful as monkeys, they chased each 
other round their mistress, and the moment she 
called them by name, stood stock-still in a won- 
dering but obedient circle, or came thrusting 
their noses into her hand for the customary 
cakes. To some of those pets she had given 
Arab names, but others were christened, play- 
fully or sarcastically, after English celebrities. 
Two of the finest of her equine attendants were 
Palmerston and Pitt ; the most ill-tempered and 
kicking was Ellenborough. 

We arrived at night at a village, outside which 
my servants _—_ our tents, which were easily 
built up with a sheet or two, and a few palm 
sticks; and there, like gypsies or Irishmen at a 
fair, we had our meal and our coffee. Before 
long the beauty of the lady’s escort began to at- 
tract attention. 

The village being on the outskirts of the Des- 
ert, the men were nearly all excellent judges of 
horseflesh, and they at once set us down as horse- 
stealers, on our way to sell our spoil to the Bed- 
ouins. In vain we assured them that the colts 
were not to be sold. Still they kept asking the 
price of this and that one, and patting and pinch- 
ing them with a true horse-dealer’s unction, be- 
lieving my strenuous denials to be nothing but 
the roy ge generally practiced by all dealers on 
would-be purchasers. At last I quieted my 
somewhat troublesome friends by getting them in 
crowds round me and telling them the latest 
news from Europe, and assuring them, to their 
infinite delight, that the Turkish government 
would not last long. 

I need scarcely say that, for the lamb we ate, 
the dates we needed, the milk, honey, and the 
corn for the camels and horses, we paid as liber- 
ally and as scrupulously as if we had been in 
Europe. ‘This seems a foolish fact to mention, 
but in that Syrian village such a proceeding was 
by no means a matter of course. So little, in- 
deed, a matter of course, that the whole village 
was roused by the news of such justice and gener- 
osity. A great surprise awaited us, which im- 
pressed this astonishment sufficiently upon us. 
After supper, in the cool of the evening, I was 
sitting at my door, when I heard in the distance 
drums and dervish flutes approaching ; present- 
ly, behind a crowd of excited Arabs, waving 
sticks and swords, came a litter borne by six 
people, and on the litter, like a prisoner on a 
stretcher, lay a very old white-bearded man, the 
sheik of the village. He was fourscore-and-ten, 
he told me, and he had never before known any 
traveler who came there to pay for any thing he 
took. He had, therefore, ordered his servants to 
carry him, before he died, to see the wonderful 
man who paid his way, so that he (the sheik) 
might give him his blessing, and then return 
home and depart in peace. 

The old man spoke well, and wisely. He had 
reflected much, though all his life confined to so 
narrow a sphere. He said to me, with much pa- 
thos: ‘‘I have seen nothing in this world at 
wickedness. The Turks seize all we have in the 
name of Allah and the sultan, I am very old, 

d-ten, nearly blind, and dying fast ; 
yet I would make them bring me here to see the 
man who paid for what he and his horses and 
camels wanted, for I never saw a man before who 
really feared Allah and showed justice to his fel- 
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low-man.” He was certain I could oe 
Turk, he knew I was not an Arab—of whats,” 


aa Pow h| : 
replied, smiling, that I found it diff 
tell him, for I was born in Ireland, educate . 


country, where, though a woman 

ery one could obtain justice. “ Here we” nid 
he, with a sigh, ** poor wretches, on the frontier 
of the Desert, in a land of i 
li between two of the most ancient cities of 


we are robbed in his name. The Turks ra 

us to beggary, and our children to ing _ 
is no redress. Old and respected as I am,” add 
ed the old sheik, ‘if I were to dare to petition 
at Damascus or Bagdad against any acts of in. 
justice, in three days the village would be razed 
to the ground, and I should, perhaps, be beaten 
to death, in spite of all the men I could arm 
Yes,” said the old man, his eyes lighting up with 
almost youthful fire, ‘* it will be a happy day for 
Syria when the Russian legions cross the frontier 
and summon us all to rise, for the Turks are 
only fit to be slaves, and the day of their {ali 
must come.” 

The next morning at daybreak I fired a pistol 
as a signal for starting. Lady —— was asleep, 
surrounded by her horses, her tent door guarded 
by the gallant Maltese chevalier, who carried 9 
drawn sword in his hand. My first proceeding 
was to wash my face with water in which a lemon 
had been squeezed—the best of all precautions, 
next to the dry Desert air, against ophthalmia, 
After breakfast I supplied myself and my two 
camel-drivers with sufficient bread, water, grain, 
cheese, and dates for six days. We were soon 
ready to leave the village for all the dangers of 
the lonely, melancholy waste that has known no 
change since the creation. But already my eve- 
mies were on my track, Two Turks, French and 
Russian spies, accompanied by a renegade Arab, 
had made their appearance in the village, and, 
changing their horses for camels, pushed on for 
the Desert, to give notice, as I afterward found 
to my cost, of my approach. I suspected them, 
but I merely exchanged the ordinary Oriental 
salutations as they passed, and said nothing. 
Off they strode, and disappeared in the burning 
sunshine. 

At eight o’clock I parted from Lady —— and 
P' ied on my way, my faithful compass my 
only guide, We soon left behind us the village, 
our camels starting at the rate of about three 
miles an hour, which they quickened, as they ac- 
quired confidence and a knowledge of the ground, 
to about four miles an hour. At the third hour 
we turned off the right track, about five miles to 
the right, in order, if possible, to overtake the 
spies, or at least to elude the vigilance of others 
who might be behind us. About five o'clock all 
habitations of man, all green or golden patches 
of sesame, millet, or oats began to disappear, 
and half an hour before sundown we reached the 
outskirts of the actual Desert, by no means a 
mere plain of sand, but a gray ocean, with moss 
and thorny shrubs that seemed to float upon its 
surface, 

That I may not appear to exaggerate in the 
smallest degree the dangers into which I really 
fell, I must here explain to my readers that the 
trusty servants whom Lady —— had recom- 
mended to me were not outlaws in a bad sense. 
The Bedouins expel men from their tribes for the 
violation of their most trifling laws. They would 
expel an Arab, for instance, for contracting him- 
self to a daughter of the tribe without her fathers 
consent, or a youth who, discontented with a 
promised dowry, contracted himself to another 
maiden. His life being in danger for these not 

tremendous sins, a man so compromised gen- 
ly takes refuge in flight. It is this reason 
why there are so many Arabs now living in stone 
houses on the shores of the Persian Gulf, who 
have abandoned the customs of the race of Ish- 


Of this class of more or less harmless Bedouin 
outlaws Damascus contains some thousands. 
But the worst robbers and murderers in the Desert 
are the outlaws of the outlaws—rascals expat! 
from the stationary Arabs—who then turn wild, 
and ride forth into the Desert to live by blood- 
shed and murder. The real Bedouin, born and 
bred in the Desert, is seldom cruel except to the 
ark, and then only in retaliation for old cruel- 
ties, or to satisfy old grudges. 

“After vahiaginees miles in the straight course 
to Tadmor, I turned about a mile from my course 
and settled for the night, making holes about three 
feet deep, according to the Desert custom, for the 
fires, so that our pursuers, if there were ny, 
should not see the flame by night. We set uP 
our tents with spears, as the night air in the — 
ert, even in summer, is cold, especially _—— 
wind is blowing from the Persian Gulf. The nigh t 
dews also are very heavy. We then ** hobbl 
our camels, took some food, and went to sleep. 


of English beer 


each, from a small stock I had brought with me 
from Beyrout, After two hours’ rest, we ai 
ceeded about three miles, till we reached bros 
tract of damp sand, stretching for # « 
about twenty miles long and twenty b r, 
tain that I should find ranning water, + £° 


distance. 
ar oss, wy sump I saw no animals here, 
wiles T shout beve te 
merous, but after a few minutes a large oe 
flashed between my camel and that of one 0) 
Arabs, At the same moment I heard 4 
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ecreaming like @ child. ‘The female hawk was 
up in the air, about fifty yards overhead, watch- 
ing the prey, ready to swoop down if it cowered, 
or to turn it bae to its pursuing mate. The 
poor frightened hare, seeing death near, scuttled 
into a hole in the sand for protection ; but, poor 
thing, she was out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
for she rea in a moment, and fell dead 
close by me. She had been bitten by a snake. 
In an instant I was off my oni tery up the 
hole with my spear, and soon the snake 
in a bag, thinking it might be of some use to me 
hereafter. I firmly belieye my Arabs 
thonght me mad for troubling at all about 
either hare or snake, Very soon after this things 
began to look black, for we came on fresh camel 
tracks, both in front of us and to the right of us. 
The spies had been too quick for me. The tracks 
were fresh, although the wind was blowing—a 
sure proof that they were not far before us— 
probably on their way to the wells at a Slebi sta- 
tion—so I pushed on, as, once at the wells, no 
one dare molest us. 


These Slebis are a mysterious and no 
one has yet discovered from whom they are de- 
scended. In fact, they are neither ouins, 


Turks, nor Jews. ‘here are none of the lost 
tribes among them. ‘They are neither Moham- 
medans nor devil-worshipers, but worship the one 
God. They neither rob nor plunder, but dwell 
in stationary tents, possess vast flocks of white 
and black sheep, and seldom fight, except occa- 
sionally among themselves. These good people 
are most hospitable, and devote their lives to 
maintaining the wells for the use of travelers, 
The only wants of these simple-hearted people 
are grass and water. They havenochiefs. They 
are the missionaries of the Desert—a brother- 
hood self-organized to relieve distressed travelers, 
especially Europeans. 

We spent the night with these worthy people, 
whom even robbers will not molest, and, after fill- 
ing our bags with water and grain for the camels, 
at three o'clock in the morning we steered straight 
for Bagdad. We rode on unmolested, and nei- 
ther saw nor heard any thing of the spies or of our 
pursuers, We were not, however, to escape, and 
we had not gone far before we came upon fresh 
tracksin the sand. Our enemies were just ahead. 
Another moment, and they would be upon us. 
There was great need of caution. I at once or- 
dered my men to strike off a mile to the right. 
We then halted, threw down our camels, gagged 
them with blankets, tied their legs, and raised a 
circular heap of sand round them to hide them 
from any watchful enemy. We took some food, 
and gave our camels corn, and a half-ration of 
water: having slept a couple of hours, we now 
turned back to the wells where we had been the 
night before, and from there steered straight for 
Koubisseh, the frontier town. 

We had not been half an hour on the new road 
before we heard a savage cry, more like the howl of 
a flock of pursuing wolves than the shout of men, 
and horsemen appeared bearing down on all sides 
of us, It was the war-cry of Bedouin robbers, 
who had been hired to intercept us. There were 
twelve of them, as “savage and diabolical cut- 
throats as ever hemp was grown for. My men 
seized their double-barrel guns, and were eager 
for resistance. ‘Three or four of the rascals shot, 
the rest might fly; and besides, our first bullets 
expended, we had still our spears. But this was 
not in the planof my campaign. Iwason a mis- 
sion, as I well knew, of peace, and I was resolved 
not toshed bloodexcept at the last extremity. Now 
was the time for the handcuffs. I had my strategy 
ready to overcome the difficulty. Quickly I told 
my men to lock the handcuffs on me, and represent 
to the robbers that I was a mad soldier whom they 
were ordered to take home to his friends at Bom- 
bay vid Bagdad. My men were faithful and 
prompt. They didasItoldthem. Ina moment 
the thieves dashed up, brandishing their spears. 
They instantly noticed me, naturally enough, for 
I was dancing an insane hornpipe, and asked 
eagerly why I was manacled. My men said, 
“Don’t be afraid, it is a madman we are taking 
to Bassorah, and he would kill himself if he was 
not in handeufis.” They then gathered round 
me as if 1 were a new sort of animal, and asked 
me if I spoke Arabic. My men, with pardon- 
able mendacity, replied they did not know, on 
which I begen jabbering nonsense in Arabic, and 
begged the robbers, as good fellows, to take my 
irons off and keep me from those camel-drivers, 
Who had deprived me of liberty for no reason at 
all. The robbers at once took me for a madman. 

Ragh el Allah!” (God's own holy man), they 
call an insane person, and they fear and reverence 
such unfortunate -men as specially inspired by 
Heaven, though not always with intelligible 


With this old friend of mine. He had no patience 
to study how it should be worn, and at once 
' hrough the sleeves, in which the 
yeleed fast. The tails he flung over his shoul- 
‘er, with a puzzled look at his admiring and en- 








and at the discomfiture of their angry comrades. 
The sheik tried harder than ever to adapt himself 
to his new costume, and floundered about like a 
man in a sack race. 

**What do you call this robe?” he cried out 
range Pag me. ‘I can’t get my legs in it or 
out of it, I never could ride about the Desert 
here, Hadji, in this ; it is only fit for a priest, and 
= see I can’t walk in it either. Here, Achmet, 

ng your knife and cut me out.” 

Achmet, a great hairy giant of a Kurd, pro- 
duced a most blood-thirsty huge knife, ripped open 
the sleeves of my poor frieze coat, and liberated 
the bewildered sheik. 

“*You don’t mean to tell me,” he said, ‘‘ people 
in England ride about in such things as that ?” 

I assured them they did, and then rolled on the 
ground, laughing at his mistake. 

“* What it is to be a fool!” said the spearmen 
to each other, pitying me. ‘‘ Thank God we are 
not the favored of Heaven! Allah he praised ! 
Let’s see, sheik, what else is in the bags.” 

I then implored them to give me the hand- 
cuffs, for fear the men who were with me should 
get hold of them again, and I promised them my 
blessing, which was worth two camels, adding, in 
Irish, just to relieve my feelings, ‘‘ Success to all 
honest men, and the nearest gallows for all 
rogues.” When I had got hold of my handcuffs, 
and had hidden them safely away, the thieves 
made me sit down with them in a circle, and ex- 
plain to them the contents of my saddle-bags. 

**Mille diaoul,” thought I, ‘‘if you trust to 
me, you shall learn all about them, bad cess to 
ye!” 

The first thing they pulled out was my big bot- 
tle of castor-oil, which the sheik held admiringly 
up till the fat liquid gurgled inside. 

** What’s this, Hadji ?” he said, with eyes gloat- 
ing upon the oily liquid. 

I kept my face, and replied humbly, ‘‘ Beled 
Franghi” (white honey from Europe). 

The wretches’ cruel, eyes glistened. Every 
lean brown hand was at once stretched toward 
the transparent bottle. They held a council as 
to which was te have the first draught. By a 
sublime effort of self-denial, the sheik at last di- 
vined that it was only respectful that I should 
begin. Yes, [ had the rascals now. I declined, 
saying I had been drinking rather too much of it 
lately, but I drew the cork for the chief, and 
passed him the bottle. He was bent on a good 
gulp, and his mouth opened in anticipation like 
a young shark’s, After a deep draught, he 
passed the bottle on to the one next him in the 
circle round the fire. It was getting dark, and 
the thieves were too eager for their turns to look 
at their companions or to utter a word, There 
was no remark till the last man had drained the 
bottle; then the sheik began to curse and pit, 
and the others then spit and cursed worse 
he did. 

**Do you call that honey from Europe?” said 
one. 

** Tt is not even sweet,” said a second. 

**Tt is accursed—most accursed,” the 
deeply compromised sheik, He w not for- 
get that honey for six months. 

‘* What bees those must be!” moaned Ach- 
met; ‘‘if I had them I'd thrash them to death. 
Come, let’s try the other things,” and he began 
to experimentally munch one of my candles, 
which he hardly appreciated, though at first he 
shouted : 

‘* By Allah, here is mutton fat!” 

But the others ate away with more . 
Then the chief shouted tor coffee, and honored 
my sanctity by giving me the first basinful. 
They now prepared for sleep, but my revenge 
was not yet complete, 

Thad still something in store for them as they 
lay rolled up in front of the camels. J remembered 
I had powder stowed away, which the robbers 
had not yet found. I went to my servants and 
told them to get sticks,and run and beat the 
nearest bushes, declaring they had seen a snake 
six feet long. They at once raised a shout. 
The robbers instantly leaped up, and took their 
spears to help in the search. I took advantage 
of the moment. I dug a hole, and buried un- 
der the sand six tins, with several pounds of 
powder in each. In a few minutes the men 
came back declaring they could not find the 
snake, and began to relight their fire. They 
then laid themselves down in the Bedouin way 
in their goat-skins, with their feet to the flame 
and their faces to Mecca. I called my servants 
away, and removing to a respectful distance from 
the fire, watched patiently for the effect of my 
small gunpowder plot. My servants knew noth- 
ing of what [had done. For twenty minutes the 
fire burned cheerfully in the centre of the ring of 
sleepers. Then came an explosion such as the 
Bedouins had never before heard or seen. It 
came like a volcano and earthquake combined, 
with a roar and rush of fire, a storm of embers 
tearing up the sand for six feet round where it 
burst, driving the sleepers here and there, as if a 
shell had broken to pieces in the midst, The 
robbers flew in all directions, shouting and 
screaming, or falling on their faces before the 
supposed fire from heaven, praying Allah to avert 
the deserved punishment that had fallen on their 
heads for plundering a poor holy madman. I ran 
after them laughing, asking what was the matter, 
as I had heard nothing. ‘‘ Not heard it!” said 
the men, who were plastered all over with clay; 
‘* why there was a noise ten times loud- 
er than the loudest thunder, and the flame sprang 
out at us like fiery snakes ten feet long.” bier 4 
then knelt all round me, struck their 
to the ground, and prayed my forgiveness, 
promising, in the name of the Holy Prophet, 
never in to.molest God’s most holy man. 
To end ail this, I had to give the i rogues 
my blessing a second time all round. 

They now agreed to take me to the nearest Slebi 
well on the road between Medina and Bagdad. 
On our way we crossed the bed ofa brook, Now 











every tribe in the Desert has its own cipher, se- 
cret mark, or emblem, and its own flag. Lag- 
ging behind at this point, I got off my camel. I 
wrote my name in full in Arabic, with words in- 
dicating that I was in the hands of robbers, and*| 
had gone on a certain route. I had once lived 
among the E] Defir, a powerful tribe in this neigh- 
borhood, and I knew well that if any of their 
horsemen or scouts passed that ford within the 
twenty-four hours, they would instantly set their 
spearmen on my track, 


station, they never said a word to those good peo- 
ple about having robbed me. They merely said 
that I was a poor forsaken madman whom they 
had found wandering in the Desert, and they sug- 
gested that any food and protection afforded me 
would as certainly bring a speedy blessing on the 
heads of the hospitable Slebis as it had done on 
their own. The Slebis, who show toleration to 
all, and do not merely talk of it, and who are 
Christians in actions, though not in words, at once 
prepared a meal for the ill-favored rascals, whom 
they no doubt more than half guessed to be lying 
robbers and murderers. They made a huge bew! 
of porridge for us, and I was placed at the head 
of the circle on a bag of meal, the seat of honor. 
The tent in which we were seated was one of a 
row of black camel’s-hair tents which opened one 
into the other, and would hold at least two hun- 
dred persons. Before our meal was half over, a 
Slebi rushed into the tent screaming : 

“We are lost! the El Defir are coming down 
on us like locusts. Their army is close at hand ; 
they are going to attack us.” It was my tribe; 
they had seen what I had written. I looked at 
the robbers, their gibbet faces were perfectly livid. 
They felt already the camel's-hair rope pressing 
their weasands. The chief dropped his spoon. 
Between Achmet's blubber lips the porridge 
smoked unswallowed. Five minutes after, nearly 
a thousand mounted spearmen had surrounded 
our tent, and were calling out for the robbers, and 
for Hadji el Hur, whom the thieves had made 
prisoner. Another moment the black curtain of 
the tent door was lifted, and the chieftainess strode 
in. It was the daughter of the sheik, who, in the 
absence of her father, was governing the tribe, and 
gloried in this opportunity of doing me a service. 
I shall never forget the bewilderment and horror 
painted on the faces of the robbers as they stared 
from her to me. I recovered my senses with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. 

“* Behold!” she cried to the swarthy men who 
surrounded her—‘ behold a member of your own 
tribe. This is Hadji el Hur, who is a prince of 
Europe”—prince, indeed !—‘‘ and Allah has sent 
me here to save him. Hang those robbers at 
once. Bind them hand and foot. We have long 
wanted these men, for they are of the race of 
Satan.” 

The frightened wretches threw themselves 
groveling down and kissed my feet. ‘‘Save 
— lives, Hadji,” they cried; “‘we did you no 

rm. 


‘*No,” I said, ** Leila, there shall be no blood 
shed. Iam hereon a mission of mercy and peace. 
Forgive these wretches. Remember that your 
tribe also plunder and prey. In future let these 
accursed rogaes be merciful to poor travelers, as 
I have been to them. Perhaps before they die 
they may repent of their misdeeds, and show 
charity to those more miserable than themselves. 
Take away their camels, get them two asses to 

water, and let them tramp over the Desert 
on till they can find some refuge, and pray 
for the day to come when no Desert tribe 
rob or hinder the inoffensive traveler.” 

Off on their somewhat hopeless pilgrimage 
trudged the robbers, and in half an hour my tribe 
had pitched their tents. Lambs were killed; we 
ate, sang, and danced. ‘“‘ So, merrily, three days 
of Thalaba went by.” At the end of that holiday 
we mounted our camels, the friendly tribe escort- 
ing me two hundred miles toward Bagdad, which 
city I eventually reached in perfect health and 

ety. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Tue pyramids of Egypt have always had an 
interest even for the non-scientific. Many se- 
riously believe that the pyramids are built of 
brick, and still more that their original use 
was as tombs for the Egyptian kings. Mr. Pi- 
azzi Smyth, in a recent paper ‘‘On the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt,” combats some of the fa- 
vorite ideas of even professed Egyptologists on 
the subject. The history of architecture dates 
from the epoch of the pyramid-builders; and 
Mr. Smyth regards the rent Pyramid as the 
oldest monument in Egypt. The other pyra- 
mids were built afterward, were all smaller, Jess 
perfect in mechanical construction, without sci- 
ence in design, and meretricious in taste, The 
Great Pyramid of Cheops, the first and the lar- 
gest, is alone a perfect example of architecture 
both in design and execution. After 4000 years 
of schooling we are unable at the present day to 
rival this stupendous work. ‘The height of a 
building is good evidence of its stability ; but the 
finest edifices we can boast, even in the matter 
of height alone, can not reach the grand old rel- 
ics of the Nile. St. Paul’s, in London, has a 
height of 4822 inches; St. Peter's, at Rome, 
5184 inches ; Strasburg Cathedral, 5616 inches ; 
but the Great Pyramid is variously computed at 
between 5819 and 5835 inches. Another idea 
in connection with the Great Pyramid is that it 
was the work of successive generations. This 
theory may explain the pyramids in general, 
soak hier of masonry being supposed to answer 
to the reign of a king. But with the chief one 
more exact researches have shown it to be differ- 
ent. There is but one style, both of building 
and on Aegl material, from top to bottom 

The structure was com- 











pied the workmen ten years, may still be seen, 
descending into the rock far deeper and farther 
than those of ny other pyramid ; and the whole 
structure, occupying twenty years of hard work, 
was finished by its founder, and completed .« 

cording to the original design. ‘i he question of 
the Great Pyramid having been built «. the 
purpose of a tomb is disposed of by Mr. Smyth 
in a very ingenious manner. The buri»’ cham- 
bers of the old Egpptian kings were nothing but 


! whole suites of 
When my worthy captors arrived at the Slebi | nothed allt Dan ee corree, 


and inscribed with emblems of self-glorification. 
But it just happens that the one pyramid of all, 
n which, as the grandest und most ex Msive, 
we should have expected to have found the most 
vlaborate of these inscriptions, we find nothing 
vf the cort—wothing but pl: ne geometrical sur- 
faces of exquisite workmanship ; the stones work- 
od by grinding processes ‘» true mathematical 
figures, and with their jo: » cemented, but al- 
aost inconceivably fine un« close, or no thicker 
ian the vanishing thickne: of a sheet of silver 
wiper, Another theory ai.ong the savans has 
ong been that the Great ! ramid, as included 
among the oldest pyramids: \femphis, is fownd- 
od on alluvial ml § cron i- ‘« of the great 
illey of the Nile. Mr. Smy 2 siuicules the idea 
utogether, What sinkings id tiltings of the 
reat Pyramid’s floors wor ave taken place 
hrough long ages! Would .vey not, like the 
famous walls of Babylon, on imilar soil, have 
gone down altogether out of sight, and never 
even remained to be measured at all? ‘“‘The 
Great Pyramid,” he says, ‘‘is in reality (and I 
declare it on the strength of nearly four months’ 
residence at its foot) founded on a hill of com- 
pact limestone, at a level of about one hundred 
feet above the alluvial soil of Egypt, and to one 
side of it.” 
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MENTAL POWERS OF ANIMALS. 


Tue lower animals, like man, manifestly feel 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery. Hap- 
piness is never better exhibited than by young 
animals, such as puppies, kittens, and lambs, 
when playing together like our own children. 
Even insects play together, as has been described 
by P. Huber, who saw ants chasing and pretend- 
ing to bite each other, like so many puppies. 

It is a well-established fact that the lower ani- 
mals are excited by the same emotions as our- 
selves. Terror acts in the same manner qn them 
as on us, causing the muscles to tremble, the 
heart to palpitate, and the hair to stand on end 
Suspicion, the offspring of fear, is eminently char- 
acteristic of most wild animals. Courage and 
timidity are extremely variable qualities in the 
individuals of the same species, as is plainly seen 
in dogs. 

We see maternal affection exhibited in the 
most trifling details. Thus Rengger observed - 
an American monkey carefully driving away the 
flies which plagued her infant, and Duvance! saw 
a hylobate washing the faces of her young ones 
in a stream. So intense is the grief of female 
monkeys for the loss of their young that it in- 
variably caused the death of certain kinds kept 
under confinement by Brehm in North Africa. 
Orphan monkeys were alwuys adopted and care- 
fully guarded by the other monkeys, both male 
and female. One female baboon had so capa- 
cious a heart that she not only adopted young 
monkeys of other species, but stole young dogs 
and cats, which she continually carried about. 
An adopted kitten scratched this sffectionate 
baboon, who certainly had a sharp intellect; for 
she was much astonished at being scratched, and 
immediately examined the kitten’s feet, and 
without more ado bit off the claws. As Whew- 
ell has remarked, ‘‘ Who that reads the touching 
instances of maternal affection related so often 
of the women of all nations, and of the females 
of all animals, can doubt that the principle of 
action is the same in the two cases ?’ 

Most of the more complex emotions are com- 
mon to the higher animals and ourselves. Ev- 
ery one has seen how jealous a dog is of his mas- 
ter’s affection, if lavished on any other creature ; 
the same fact is observed with monkeys: This 
shows that animals not only love, but have the 
desire to be loved. Animals manifestly feel 
emulation. They love approbation or praise ; 
and a dog carrying a basket for his master ex- 
hibits in a high degree self-complacency or pride. 
A great dog scorns the snarling of a little dog, 
and this may be called magnanimity. Several 
observers have stated that monkeys certainly dis- 
like being laughed at; and they sometimes in- 
vent imaginary offenses. In the Zoological Gar- 
dens there was a baboon who always got into a 
furious rage when his keeper took out a letter or 
book and read it alond to him. 

Hardly any faculty is more important for the 
intellectual progress of man than the power of 
attention. Animals clearly manifest this power, 
as when a cat watches by a hole and prepares to 
spring on its prey. Wild animals sometimes be- 
come so absorbed when thus engaged that they 
may be easily approached. Mr. Bartlett has fur- 
nished a curious proof how variable this faculty 
is in monkeys. A man who trains monkeys to 
act used to purchase common kinds from the 
Zoological Society at the price of five pounds for 
each; but he offered to give double the price if 
he might keep three or four of them for a few 
days in order to select from. When asked how 
he could possibly so soon learn whether a par- 
ticular monkey would turn out a good ‘actor, he 
answered that it all depended on their power of 
attention. If, when he was talking and explain- 
ing any thing to a monkey, its attention was easily 
distracted, 
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‘* HERE'S TO ICE IN SEPTEMBER A SHILLING THE POUND'” 


ICE AND COAL. 
A YELLow sunset of fierce July, | 
Deepening to glare in the cloudless sky ; 

The bare rocks burn with a hotter white, } 
The green of the forest is brown with blight; 
Parched fields stretch past the powdery lane, 
Down to the sunburnt patches that stain 

The meadow-grass, wilted for lack of rain. 
Thin shimmering streaks of warm air quiver 
Where gleams like a mirror the steel-blue river. 
It comes as a vision, that half a year past 

Only the glint of ice-blue shone, 

When, with clasping frost locked hard and fast, 
It lay sheeted and buried, and dead as stone. 





| 
Hot on the water, hot in the air; | 
But under the vines and out of the glare | 
It is merry and cool on the old Dutch stoop, 

Where, lounging and laughing, a careless group, 
Pufiing the air full of fragrant rings, | 
Loll round the table, with fruit and wine, 

And lazily watch the sun decline— 

Watch the shadow crossing the motionless sloop, 
Like a sea-bird asleep, with folded wings, 

And the fading radiance trailing down 

Past the Palisades to the far off town. 

Could the old Dutch settler, who, years ago, 
Lived his life here, virtuous, steady, and slow, 
Come back from the shades to the spot, he would know | 
The river and rocks and sky as the same, 

But would turn from the men with scorn and shame: 
Cunning and cool and fancy and fast, 

They would strike both his conscience and senses aghast. 


| 
Silver glitters and crystal shines | 
Among delicate cates and rarest wines ; | 
ice tin the goblets, ice on the grapes, 

Ice in vases of classic shapes ; 

Tce tinted and flavored in pudding glacé, 

Ice crusting the coolers with flasks of frappé: 

As plentiful, sparkling, and flashing, in short, 

As the aldermen’s diamonds the party all sport. 

The Monopolists’ Ring, if none else can, are able— 

Each as cruel and cold as the Ice-King of fable— 

To enjoy their own plunder around their own table: 

And, gloating over the market report, 

Cry, **Come, hand up the Moét, and pass the toast round, 
Here's to ice in September a shilling the pound!” 


Down in yon hollow, close on the bank, 
Straggles a huddled whitewashed rank 
Of sheds, each huge as a stranded hulk, 
A racked and toppling and bulging bulk, 
Like overgrown chalets from Righi’s side, 
With an Alpine winter crammed inside. 
Heaped full of crystal, pure and cold, 
Water at zero transmuted to gold | 
By jugglers more shrewd than the alchemists old. 
The frozen river is sliced and sawn, 

"lowed for a crop that shall never be sowed, 
Shaved as a lawn, though it will not be mowed, 
Skilifully flayed, and bodily drawn 

Away from itself; while its winter skin, 
Frost-spun anew from a pellicle thin, 

Reverses the tale of Penelope's sleight, 

Repairing the ruin of day through the night. 
Packed and piled by thousands of tons, 

Prisms and cubes that sparkle like suns, 

Harvest that light or shower would kill, 

Bread from the waters—Pactolus’s rill 
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ROTTEN PILES, THEY SWARM. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Fixed solid and gelid, translucent and pure, 

Slipperiest shape for wealth most sure. — 
These sheds are their mine and their bank and their mint ; 
They pray at each solstice for frost and for fire, 

That the crop may be ampler, the craving rise higher ; 
The holy-tide Christmas, with snow-drift’s sting, 

To them brings no blessing like coin to the Ring; 

And the Fourth of July’s heated, patriot thrill — 

Means nothing for them but more cash to the till. 


Meanwhile on the far-off city the hand 

Of an angel smites with a flaming brand, 

Where the languor of thousands wearily drags 
Past the blistering bricks, o'er the scorching flags. 
Out of noisome dens in alley and slum, 

Stricken and faint, the multitudes come; 

From the ten-storied tenement’s simmering hive 
Crawl a myriad children, half alive ; 

Round the filthy docks, where the scum seethes warm, 
Lapping the rotten piles, they swarm ; 

On the broiling roofs, in the dusty square, 

They gasp for a breath of the dewless air: 

Putrid and stagnant it hangs, where decay 

Foul fever breeds, and day by day 

A hundred sudden sun-strokes slay. 


Will ye ransom these dead with the guilty price 
Ye have wrung for your hoards of the blessed ice? 
Will ye answer the little ones’ perishing wail 
With the miser’s chuckle o’er cent. per cent. ? 
Whose are the treasures of snow and hail? 

Who poured the waters and shed the frost 
Which ye usurp at His children’s cost? 

Ye have stolen the blessings their Father lent; 
Ye have peddled His elements’ lavish mercies ; 
Ye have ground the poor by too pinched a dole 
To keep together body and soul; 

And you reap your gains in their dying curses. 
‘They are heard above, and a day draws near 
When your cowering spirits shall freeze with fear 
At the still, small whisper, ‘‘ Could ye not give 
A cup of cold water that these might live?” 





Our modern Mammon’s a composite god, 
Kneaded anew from a gilded clod, 

With Moloch’s cruelty, Belial’s guile ; 

A brazen calf, with vulpine lip, 

Dressed in a charter, crowned with scrip, 
Bapiized with a specious Corporate style, 





‘* DROVE FOR DUTY FULL INTO DEATH’S FLAMING FACE.” 


And shrined in Directors’ parlors snug; 

With Pyrenee marble and Persian rug, 

Sheets of mirrors in carved bronze doors, 

Ormolu desks, and inlaid floors. 

For elegant labor and sumptuous rest 

He has splendidly feathered his business nest ; 
Where hidden tubes diffuse a vernal 

Mild souvenir of his home infernal ; 

While, for ornament merely, his friends the Boards 
Their picturesque fire-place can well afford 

With costly cannel; for is he not lord 

Of the vast under-ground bituminous hoards ? 

If into their conclave, busied with arts 

To peel the people, a telegram darts 

With its speech of lightning, that should be thunder, 
To tell of some hideous, murderous blunder, 

Do their faces blanch, though the cipher ran 

Plain as God's message, ‘‘Thou art the man?” 

Do they toss it away with an airy scoff, 

** Next dividend-day that’s something off ?” 


He could not so lightly laugh fate aside 

Whom ye sent on that ghastly moonlight ride, 
When, spectral and swift, the snow-sheeted land 
Filed back from his engine on either hand, 

Till he leaped the hell of that crater chasm, 

And, wrenching from life with one glorious spasm, 
Drove for duty full into death’s flaming face— 
Do ye stand as true to your work in your place ? 


What answer comes from the grimy caves 
Delved by your swart, half-naked slaves, 
Sweltering in gloom of the stifling drifts, 
Pawning their lives for the meagre measure 

Ye dole them back from the heaped-up treasure 
‘They have wrung for you out of those perilous rifts ? 
Plunged in the depths of sunless chasms, 
Among poisonous deaths and pale phantasms; 
Wedging their frame-work of flimsy cribs 

Far under the mountain's mighty ribs ; 

Lured by the anthracite’s dusky gleams 
Through yawning arches and crumbling seams; 
Cronched under the bosses of crags appalling, 
Forever clinging, forever falling ; 

Debarred from movement and sunlight and air— 
Do ye guard the little of life ye spare 

To these moles of the mine, with human care? 
Let the chain of the worn-out windlass tell, 
And the rotten cage of the creaking lift, 

As it drops in the fathomless dark so swift 

It smothers the cry of their dying yell! 
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‘TILL THE STARTLED WRETCHES LET FALL THE PICK, 


Or mark that curling smoke that glides 
Along the galleries’ winding sides ; 

Slowly it eddies, coiling thick, 

Till the startled wretches let fall the pick, 
And, staggering, blinded, panting, grope 
For the far-off outlet, their desperate hope. 
’Tis a roaring tunnel of reek and flame! 

Up through the vent of the single shaft, 
Driven and sucked with a whirlwind draught, 
*Mid the tumbling timbers and crashing frame 
Of the brattice wreck, it howls and sweeps. 
A hundred feet from the mouth it leaps, 
Flashing an awful beacon glare 

On the hurrying crowds. Had ye been there, 
Those wives’ and children’s dumb despair 
Might have deepened the mark of Cain 

Set on your brow for your: brothers slain. 
On with the work, though the workers die— 
But the pit, like a black and blinded eye, 
Still looks for vengeance up to the sky. 


So our Mammon shows, for his Moloch part: 

But plics more safely sly Belial’s art— 

Proving with eloquent plausible tongue 

Unions immoral, and strikes all wrong; 

And how rules of justice applied to barter 

Make every director out a martyr, 

And the common traders and workmen mere traitors 
To the public-spirited corporators. 

Therefore—the logic halts a trifle, 

But the system’s perfect—his friends may rifle 

The people’s pockets on any pretense ; 

Call it cost of transport, or coal-yard rents, 

Or royalty heavy—who cares for the rule 

For packing the cards when you've clutched the pool? 
Little they heed your tables of rates, 

The poor, who cower over empty grates, 

Pinching in bread to‘save for fuel— * 

Your last straw laid on their burdens cruel. 

Will your sham statistics clothe and feed 

The haggard thousands turned adrift 

From the furnaces quenched by selfish thrift, 

Ready to sink to crime from need? 

The shivering mother, gaunt, forlorn, 

Wishing her babes had ne’er been born, 

Can she warm their limbs with your ‘‘net amounts,” 
Or fill their stomachs with ‘‘cooked accounts ?” 
Ah! temper the wind to the lambs that are shorn! 


Grant ye have done a work sublime, 

Lent genius, energy, capital, time ; 

Ye have dug out wealth from the earth else dead, 
And leveled the paths for its swifter spread; 

Ye are stewards also for toil that earns— 

Then reckon fairly the joint returns, 

Bid science and skill and thought contrive 

A key to the problem, how all may thrive. 
Help to answer the rising cry of the race 

For a lot less grinding, a happier place. 

Ye are members first of that grander guild 

By Adam founded, by millions filled. 

Deserve in that a Director’s station, 

Nor sink the Man in the Corporation. 

Not from the terror of human laws, 

For ye make their makers, and plan their flaws, 
And break through their cobweb fines and pains 
As Gulliver snapped the Lilliput chains ; 
Towering, a terrible Frankenstein, 

O’er the State that gave ye the right to be. 

But ye can not bribe grace from Law Divine 
For your several souls with a corporate plea. 








‘* THE SHIVERING MOTHER, GAUNT, FORLORN. 





